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ART. I.—COTTON CULTURE IN INDIA. 


Tue most remarkable period of financial depression and 
gloom which closed the year 1867, and which darkens _ the ear- 
lier days of 1868, has had the desirable effect of rousing the 
public mind, and of drawing attention, not only to the causes of 
this marked revolution, but to the promises of the future. What 
those promises may be it is difficult to. foresee. Men who haye 
long borne the reputation of particular shrewdness in this re- 
spect-—close and judicious observers—now shake their heads 
whenever the subject is mentioned, and plainly confess that the 
future seems even more dark to them than the present. When 
the country is in this condition, there is just cause for serious 
apprehension. It is conceded that there was never a period in . 
the history of the Republic when all business prospects wore so 
gloomy an aspect ; and it is confidently asserted that none of 
the crises which have generally marked the years preceding the 
presidential election, could bear comparison to this, or began to 
equal it in widespread distress, The natural results of a ruin- 
ous financial policy are now developing themselves throughout 
the land. Men cannot ignore facts, however they may differ 
about the logic of them; and, tardily, to be sure, the eyes of 
Northern men are being opened to both now that Northern 
pockets are in danger. Hitherto, the Northern mind has be- 
stowed but little reflection upon great public questions affecting 
industry and material development ; because, in the midst of 
comparative prosperity themselves, the business men of that sec- . 
tion could not feel the burthens that were weighing down the 
South, and would not pause to think how those burthens might 
produce a crisis that would ultimately make itself felt from one 
end of the country to the other. Perhaps they did avt reflect 
that trade and commerce, the greatest tie of amity between na- 
tions, was also the strongest ingredient in the national cement 
—a bond of union more powerful in the end than bayonets. In 
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former years, the failure of the cotton and sugar crops of Texas 
and Louisiana, causing distress among planters and laborers in 
those States, reflected disaster upon the manufacturing interests 
of New England, and caused distress amongst the laboring 
classes there. And even now, a great crisis in the “ 5th Mili- 
tary District” must, sooner or later, so intimately are the mili- 
tary provinces connected with the States, have a serious effect 
— other sections of the Union. It is evident that only afew 

orthern men reflected upon this apparent dependence of one 
section upon another. Party leaders have ignored it for the 
purpose of political ascendency in the South, and put party do- 
mination above all agricultural or monetary interests. This led 
them into the policy of Michaevelli, the ground-work of which 
is to “first ruin the province you would hold ;” and, without 
thinking whither it would tend, the masses of the North were 
made to support a party, the policy of which was sure to ruin the 
South, industrially and financially. To use a commonplace com- 
parison, they looked away when the wolf was busy with their 
neighbor’s fold, and gave no heed to the notes of alarm until he 
was howling at their own doors. But at length we find the 
Northern mind in a state of agitation, while the more intelligent 
business men are trying to look beyond the present political 
movements for the election of the next president, and to separ- 
ate financial from party interests. Such men are urging upon 
Congress the immediate necessity of reparative legislation, and 
are suggesting various remedies for the improvement of business 
prospects ; but the remedies, if any can be devised, will come 
too late to prevent a suspension, if not a partial destruction, of 
interests which have hitherto had a controling influence in this 
country. . 

The unfortunate results of the policy pursued by Congress 
since the termination of the war, as seen in the general distress 
of this gloomy period, are now felt from Maine to Texas. And 
admitting the possibility of an immediate change of policy, what 
are the grounds for hope? The matter must have been already 
revolved sufficiently to convince a large majority that cotton cul- 
ture in the South, and cotton spinning in New England, have 
seen their best days in the present generation, and that no 
amount of Congressional legislation or protection will make 
them profitable interests. In the South, the question comes up 
daily: “ Can the cotton fields of the Gulf States be worked 
profitably, with the competition that has arisen in Africa, India, 
and other parts of the world?” In other words, is cotton an 
existing interest ? Senator Sprague, of Rhode Island, himself a 
large planter, and still larger spinuer, recently declared in the 
Senate chamber, to the surprise of his hearers, that while they 
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were wags to legislate for an existing interest, he could as- 
sure them that the real guostion was, whethgy cotton is an “ exist- 
ing interest.” And he was forced to thehumiliating confession, 
that with the poor, despised, short-stapled, husky Indian cotton, 
a fabric is to-day produced, by the skill and labor of Englishmen, 
equal to the best fabric that American machinery has yet been 
able to make. Beyond this, even, Mr. Sprague feared that the 
fabrics manufactured from the cheap cotton would yet find their 
way into this country, and be consumed by the American peo- 
ple, to the detriment of American productions. What then, the 
Senator asks, would become of New England? And the ques- 
tion can be as pertinently asked of the South. With these 
words of introduction to show its importance on this side of the 
Atlantic, let us glance at the rise and growth of cotton culture 
in British India. 

Ten years ago Indian cotton was considered very poor, and 
was despised by manufacturers for its short staple, its coarse 
fibre, and husky, dingy appearance. It was used to a limited 
extent, on account of its cheapness, to mix with other cottons in 
the manufacture of coarse goods ; but its market value was not 
comparable to the ordinary uplands of America. In Africa, in 
Egypt and Algeria, a better quality of cotton was produced, but 
in too small quantities to have any great effect upon the mar- 
ket ; while the staples of North and South America, and es- 

cially those of the Southern United States, were considered, by 

tnglishmen even, beyond competition. The late war, however, 
showed the fallacy of this assumption, and we find to-day an im- 
provement in Indian cotton culture, that even the wildest dreamer 
of ten years ago would scarcely have dared to predict. The 
Liverpool market reports show in what esteem it is now heid ; 
Mr. Sprague boldly declares its superiority to most American 
uplands ; English manufacturers are generally using it, and 
British capitalists are investing largely in its culture as a profit- 
able enterprise. At the same time we have reports from Af- 
rica still more fatal to the hopes cf our cotton growers. Dr. 
Livingstone, an observing, reliable and scientific traveler, says, 
that he has seen cotton grown in Abyssinia, with a fibre as fine 
as silk, the mass as white as snow, and the fibre superior to any 
cotton he had ever examined, not excepting the justly famed sea- 
island cottons of the American coast. He saw vast tracts of 
territory, regions even, capable of raising, under the dominion 
of civilized man, this fine species of cotton. In India, also, the 
amount of land capable of raising cotton is enormous, and culti- 
vation of those lands has clearly proven that the staple can be 
improved from year to year, and the yield per acre increased. 
In Africa, labor can be had for a sum too trifling to name—for 
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the gourds, perhaps, raised upon the plantation ; and in India, 
laborers have been Worked successfully on wages not exceeding 
two-pence per day, or four cents of our money. And setting 
aside the price of labor, we find it well under the control of cap- 
ital, as it must ever be to prove advantageous to any interest. 

As we look at what the skilled labor of scientific men has 
done in developing the culture of this great staple, we can but 
wonder that, for so many years people failed to comprehend the 
logic of existing facts, now generally understood. It is evident 
that no great number of men really did consider them’ existing 
facts. If any knew, before the war, that cotton could be vastly 
improved by the cultivation of cotton lands, the idea did not 
prevail, for the Southern planters were accustomed to use these 
lands from year to year until well worn out, then abandon them 
for new fields. Nor was it supposed that cotton of a superior 
quality could be abundantly produced on the Eastern hemis- 
phere. The deceptive cry of “ cotton is king,” with its meaning 
limited to the South, lulled all tendencies to inquiry, and the 
delusion was accepted without question, rendering a large ma- 
jority of planters deaf to all arguments which militated with 
their pleasant sophism. The reason for this astonishing ignor- 
ance is probably found in the law of supply and demand. Be- 
ing liberally supplied from America, the manufacturers of Eng- 
land saw no necessity for trying to extend cotton culture in the 
East, and were content to be dependent upon American plan- 
ters. When this supply was cut off by the war, a fresh demand 
was created, and then, and then only, rose the necessity for rais- 
ing cotton in the British dominions to an extent equal to the 
former supply, plus the usual American-crop. With the demand 
came mental activity and thought ; the public mind became in- 
terested ; man brough this experience and civilization to bear 
upon the question ; and in the end the skill, patience, energy 
and industry of the Circassian race was bound to prevail. Men 
had seen the potatoe—a Mexican bulb—transplanted to various 
parts of the world, improved by cultivation, and used as a favor- 
ite article of food. Other examples were not wanting ; but it 
took years, and a great war, to convince the world that superior 
cotton fibres pat be grown successfully out of the Americas, 
and that, like the potatoe, the staple could be greatly improved 
by careful cultivation. 

Although cotton is generally considered a native of Arabia, 
(hence its name, Arabic kotjn,) it has always been put down as 
indigenous to both hemispheres, and all tropical regions. Indeed, 
from the earliest times of which we have such records, man has 
known that some species of cotton was found in every region 
beneath a tropical sun. The varieties exposed for sale in the 
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Liverpool market show the wide extent of its production, for 
we have staples from Bahia, Guiana, Brazil, Peru, Equador, 
Mexico, Central America, United States, on the Western hem- 
isphere ; from Turkey, Egypt, Palestine, Bengal, Scinde, Onde, 

adras, Calcutta—the whole of Hindostan, in fact—the East 
India Islands, Algeria, Abyssinia, China, Japan, the Bahamas ; 
including many varieties of which the names Sea Islands 
(a variety of the Bourbon or Egyptian,) Maranham, Maceio, and 
others, are examples. This shows to what extent cotton is cul- 
tivated on the face of the globe, and exposes the narrow views 
of those who once proclaimed the sephism above quoted, as well 
as of those legislators, who have more recently imposed heavy 
burthens upon the culture of cotton in the South, on account of 
its supposed importance to the world. 

During the war the writer endcavored, not without success, 
to make his views of cotton growing in the South understood by 
the planters. At every step he was met by the objections of 
party leaders, who would listen to no arguments against their 
assertion that England must interfere to get her cotton, and 
who, when they saw their error, blamed and abused the British 
government as if it were responsible for their own short-sighted- 
ness. It made them even more ridiculous when the same men 
afterwards attempted to fusten upon England the responsibility 
of the war, charging the government with a secret and under- 
hand policy intended to ruin the South, for the purpose of de- 
veloping the cotton fields in her own possessions. As long as 
it were possible, England preferred to purchase her cotton from 
America ; for it was no trifling thing to stop for an indefinite 
period all her cotton manufacturers, throwing ont of employ a 
million of operatives, uniting them in one sentiment of blind fury 
against law and order—the cry for bread. But when this state 
of things was forced upon her, she wisely remained neutral in 
the struggle, bore her own misfortunes caused thereby, and went 
bravely at the task of repairing the damage within her own do- 
minions. No one then believed that Indian cotton could be 
made a substitute for the American, any more than it was 
believed in this country. There was some excuse for this idea 
on the part of the South, for even with Englishmen it was a leap 
in the dark that might prove disastrous to capital, and to law 
and order at home. But what shall we say of those men who, 
after the experiment had become a fact, and the success deter- 
mined, legislated to aid still further the British agriculturist and 
manufacturer, by crushing out the remaining sparks of life which 
lingered in the cotton fields of the South ? 

I do not propose discussing this question further, but desire 
to speak of the rise and growth of cotton culture in British In- 
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dia—to show by what means the wonderful change in it has been 
brought about, and to present a few facts about railroads and 
the system of labor. It should be remarked that I speak only 
of the herbacious variety of cotton—that of commerce—and not 
of the arborescent species found in parts of India south of the 
great mountain ranges of the north. The earliest notice of cot- 
ton that we have, comes from India; for Heroditus, 450 years 
B.c., speaks of trees in that country “bearing as their fruit, 
fleeces more delicate and more beautiful than those of sheep,” 
and of the natives using these fleeces for the manufacture of 
their cloths. We have evidence to show that the first cottons 
used in Europe were of Indian growth and manufacture ; for 
Aristobolus and Nearchus, two generals of Alexander’s army, 
brought back to Greece detailed and wonderful accounts of the 
cotton plant and tree of India. A few years later cotton stuffs 
were introduced into Greece, the product of Indian fields, spun 
on Indian distaffs, and woven on Indian looms. From this time 
a ready market was found for these stuffs, and a race of travel- 
ling merchants sprung up, traders who went into Hindostan to 
barter for cotton fabrics, and who brought them back for sale 
in Athens and Rome. At length trading vessels began to coast 
along the shores of the Red Sea, and these cotton goods became 
cheaper and more common, though still accessible to the nobles 
only. As early as the year 63 before the Christian era, vessels 
sailed for the purpose of trading for these wonderful fabrics at 
Calicut, from which prints now known as calicos were obtained, 
and other ports along the coast of Hindostan. About this time, 
Verres used these cottons for a covering to his tents during 
his eampaign in Sicily; Lentalus Spiother, Livy informs us, 
introduced cotton cloths as coverings in the theatre of Rome, at 
the Apollinarian games ; while Caesar covered the forum with 
them, and made a covered walk from his own residence to the 
Capitoline Hill. 

Before the Christian era, therefore, near two thousand years 
ago, we find the natives of India raising, spinning and weaving 
cotton, and making fabrics so delicate and fine, thut even the 
improved machinery of our own times has not been able to ex- 
cel. More than one ancient writer speaks of the famed muslins 
of Decca, made of a staple too short to be spun by European 
machiriery, yet spun by Indian hands so fine that they were des- 
ignated as “ webs of woven wind ;” so delicate, that they became 
almost invisible when spread upon the ground and covered with 
dew. And for the past two thousand and odd years Indian 
men and women have followed in the footsteps of their fore- 
fathers, and have raised cotton, spun it and wove it in the same 
primitive style, The genius of the Anglo-Saxon race alone 
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raised this branch of industry from what it was before the 
birth of our Saviour to what it is to-day. 

Since the first occupation of India by Europeans, we have 
been acquainted with the fact of its capacity for cotton culture ; 
yet all attempts to use the India cotton in European manufac- 
tures were failures. Even with the improved machinery of the 
past five and twenty years it could not be spun successfully, and 
after repeated failures, the work of spinning and weaving this 
husky, short-stapled cotton was left to the natives, who still 
made even, regular fabrics, and continued to send to market the 
famous Decca muslins. As late as 1857-8, during which years 
the writer was an officer of the Bengal army—the years of the 
terrible Sepoy Rebellion—India cotton was not held in high es- 
teem. It was purchased for stuffing furniture, and sometimes to 
mix with American cottons ; but no manufacturer attempted to 
use it alone in the manufacture of goods. Even the operatives 
declined to use it, saying that its short staple made them unhealthy 
by filling the air they breathed with small particles. This com- 
plaint is still heard in some mills, but seldom in comparison with 
that of ten years ago. It took some years to convince the spin- 
ner that the fault lay in the machinery as well as in the staple, 
and though he had seen the Indian spin it by hand, and with 
perfect success, he still continued the clumsy work of trying to 
spin short-stapled cotton with machines made for the long staple 
This idea did not occur to him, and the failure was charged 
upon the cotton. This led to inquiries as to whether or not the 
staple could be improved, and it was only when the late war 
cut off the supply of American cotton, that it was found the sta- 
ple could be greatly improved by proper cultivation. To this 
end most earnest attention was turned. At that time—before 
the Sepoy mutiny—cotton was raised in small quantities in al- 
most every part of British India, but the best varieties were 
found in the north, in Bengal and Madras, and in the broad 
tract of country lying between the Himalaya and Vindya ranges 
of mountains. A strip of land some three or four miles in 
width and forty miles long bore a remarkable quality of cotton, 
with a staple too short to be spun with European machinery, 
yet with a fibre as fine as gossamer. » It was from this growth 
that the muslins of Decca were made. In the interior of Mad- 
ras and in lower Bengal considerable cotton was raised, but it 
was of an inferior quality, short-stapled, curled, rusty and hard 
to work. For more thari a thousand years the natives had 
raised this cotton, using the most of it for cushions, batting and for 
stuffing beds, picking out a little here and there to be spun by 
hand. When the mutiny broke out in Bengal, the coolies and 
ryots, laborers of the lowest class, were raising and using this 
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cotton as their forefathers had done. During the war the nat- 
ives generally fled at the approach of our armies, and I have 
frequently ridden through deserted cotton fields and pulled the 
cotton from the ripened bolls. As a general thing it was a 
hard, knotty mass, difficult to separate into threads, and exceed- 
ingly brittle. Sometimes we would come across aged natives 
picking this cotton, and later in the year I have frequently seen 
the women picking or ginning it by hand, for the old men to 
spin and weave. It is interesting to watch them at this work, 
and to observe with what delicacy and nicety they join the ends 
of this short staple, and spin it out into a fine and regular thread. 
It is said to be by the moisture of their fingers and a peculiar 
knack of joining the ends that the natives succeed in making 
with this cotton a thread superior to any that could be spun by 
machinery. But though the lower caste laborers of the north 
generally deserted their fields, there was a large number farther 
south who remained loyal to the British government, and con- 
tinued their ordinary occupations during the stirring everits in 
the north—at Delhi, Lucknow and Cawnpore. The false and 
treacherous princes of Oude and Delhi made every effort to 
arouse this quiet population, and sent frequent emissaries, dis- 
guised as musicians, devotees, traders or weavers, to spread the 
unleavened cakes. These emissaries were generally aged men, 
and it is probable that we passed many of them in the character 
of weavers, among the large number that we saw engaged in that 
employment by the wayside. But these natives remained true 
to their salt, and many of the aged weavers were at their regu- 
lar and accustomed tasks. It is a eurious sight to see these 

rimitive manufactories. A family is seen sitting beneath a 
arge tree, the women ginning, picking and spinning, the male 
busy throwing the shuttle. The loom is set up under a tree 
with low branches ; over the lower limb are passed the pul- 
leys ; the body is sunk some two feet into the ground, while the 
weaver sits upon the edge of the hole, with his feet working the 
treadles beneath. In this manner old mén sit throwing the 
shuttle from morning till night, chanting some monotonous nat- 
ive melody, and seldom looking to the right or left. The fabrics 
woven in this manner are wonderful. Delicate, even, cleanly, 
aod without the usual flaws and irregularities found in cloths 
woven by machinery, these fabrics may well challenge the atten- 
tion of Europeans. 

During the rule of the Honorable East India Company, ef- 
forts were made to further the cotton interest, and some induce- 
ments were offered to planters. At that time a large quantity 
of cotton was consumed at home, and a small quantity began to 
be exported. China took a large amount of India cotton, even 
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at that time ; and the Chinese also had the knack of spinning 
it, making of it that well-known fabric of commerce, nankcens. 
Asia took some 600,000 pounds, and the amount sent to Eng- 
land gradually increased. In the latter country it was used 
for stuffing and to mix with American cotton, for the English 
had not yet learned the Indian and Chinese art of spinning it 
successfully and profitably. Yet the amount exported to Ku- 
rope yearly grew larger, and new modes of use, consequent upon 
the improvement of all the arts, began to create an active de- 
mand. Before the mutiny the annual crop, of all kinds, was 
about 450,000,000 pounds. Of this something near two-thirds 
were consumed by the natives, and the remainder was exported 
in about equal quantities to Great Britain and China, with small 
quantities to adjacent countries. Formerly the cotton raised 
in the interior seldom got to market, and the entire quantity 
exported was raised along the Malabar and Coromandel coast, 
within forty miles of the sea. Burmah also exported some forty 
thousand bales. When we consider that cotton can be raised 
almost everywhere in India, from Cape Cormorin to the Himal- 
ayas, and from Scinde to Calcutta, we can form some idea of the 
vast capacities of this country for cotton culture. In all parts of 
Bengal and Serampore cotton is raised, and made into muslins 
which have a fair name with the belle dames of the world. 
Weaving is a slow, tedious process in the open air, and in the 
manner already described, and it takes from three to four 
months to make a single piece. Yet the value of labor is so 
small that these fine muslins can be exported and sold in Lon- 
don or Paris at a price scarcely above the fabrics woven on the 
improved looms of Birmingham, Bolton, or Manchester. Given 
a good cotton-growing country, and the next question is, what 
is the system of labor ; is it abundant and to be relied on? 
British India, exclusively of the later annexed province of 
Pegu, may be said to include within its limits 1,200,000 miles 
of territory. Nearly the whole of this is densely populated, at 
least, when compared with America, some provinces containing 
a large ratio to the square mile. The Rajah of the Hydrabad, 
with a territory embracing about 110,000 square miles, ruled 
over 10,000,000 of people; while the Rajah of Berar, with a 
country of 65,000 square miles, had more than 3,000,000 sub- 
jects. Again, the state of Satara, situated on the western 
ghauts, and ruled by a Hindoo Prince, with 9,000 square miles, 
has a population of 600,000. Perhaps there is no country on 
the face of the globe with a people so various. Here we find 
Burmese, Arracanese, Peguers, Zalamis Karens, Toungthoos, 
with an admixture of Siamese blood amongst them ; with here 
and there a sprinkling of Chinese, Jews, Moguls, Moors, Ben- 
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galese, and others in smaller numbers. Foremost among the 
inhabitants of to-day must be regarded the British, who have 
rapidly civilised the country ; then we have the Portugese, 
numbering about 1,000,000 ; and at Bombay and other places 
along the coast we find the Parsees, or Ghebirs. But a vast 
majority of these peoples are peasants or laborers, and come 
under two or three general heads. First, perhaps, we may put 
the pioneers, of which the Sontal is a type; then coolies and the 
ryots. The latter is so called from his originally being a ren- 
ter of land by lease, which is considered as perpetual, and at a 
rate fixed by ancient surveys and valuations. They are the ° 
cultif?ators of the soil in India, having a perpetual hereditary 
and transferable right of occupancy, so long as they continue to 
pay the share of the produce of the land demanded by the gov- 
ernment. But while the ryot is, theoretically, an independent 
renter of land, he is, in fact, the veriest slave or serf of the 

roprictor. ‘ The lands are owned by the Rajah, or Prince, and 

e exacts from the poor laborers about nine-tenths of all the 
.produce, holding the power of life and death in his hands. If 
the slave of a peasant chances to belong to some minor propric- 
tor under the Rajah, his case is even worse, and he has to work 
year in and year out for his bare subsistence, poor enough at 
best. Worst of all, there is no earthly hope of bettering his con- 
dition ; and he, knowing that he is doomed to labor forever, has 
no ambition beyond the moment. In this serfdom, or slavery, 
the proprietor was aided by caste, a social law that even Brit- 
ish civilisation has not been able to repeal in full, though after 
the mutiny caste was not recognised. An unfortunate recog- 
nition of the privileges of caste by the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment, at the beginning of its triumphs, greatly encouraged the 
isolated pride and religious prejudices of the high-caste Brah- 
mins, and made them even more oppressive to the poor low-caste 
peasants, or slaves, as they were in fact. This was doubtless 
intended for the good of British rule, for the governors had a 
dread of interfering with the visible mysteries of their idola- 
trous faith, and so tolerated the social code, until the high-caste 
Brahmins and Sepoys became arrogant, and finally mutinied for 
some fancied breach of their ancient and time-honored privileges. 
The Sepoys, the name given to the native troops in the service 
of the Kast India Company, were mainly high-caste Brahmins. 
There were some two hundred thousand of them under arms, 
bat it was deemed necessary to increase the force, and to do so 
some low-caste Brahmins had to be taken. This led to con- 
stant struggles and contentions, and showed the folly of the 
early recognition of the privilege. A low-caste Brahmin may 
not even touch an article to be used by one of high-caste, can- 
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not hand him a canteen of water, or even look at him except in 
a particular manner. In recognising caste, therefore, the British 
government recognised a state of slavery far worse than any 
which had existed in Jamaica or in America. The high-caste 
Brahmin felt justified in taking the life of one of low-caste 
whenever it suited him to do so, and held it as a right to beat 
and insult him at will. Nothing could ever remove the taint of 
being of low-custe, and hence the proprietors held their ryots or 
serfs in bonds which were stronger than those of the Southern 
planter over his slave. The latter always had the right of 
making money for himself in leisuré hours, and of buying 
his freedom when he had saved a sufficient sum. But there was 
no such hope for the poor ryot, and he felt that he was doomed 
to perpetual servitude during life. Fear of consequences—of 
his life, in fact—made him an earnest laborer, and so the prod- 
igal and wicked Rajahs took from them all but the merest pit- 
tance, and filled their own treasuries with that enormous wealth 
which was oace the wonder of the world. Since the war this 
has been slightly changed. The condition of this people is 
vastly improved, but still they are serfs to a certain extent, for 
they can have no hope of rising above their present status. 
Hence they have no ambition, and are happy to work for the 
established rate of wages, which is but two or three pence per 
diem, with some privileges for raising vegetables and poultry 
for their families. The coolies are the ordinary day laborers, 
but at the present time the term ryot means less than it did of 
old, and the ryot may be regarded as the peasant, or land- 
laborer of India, 

From this it will be seen that cotton can be grown in Brit- 
ish India, that even its short-stapled product can be worked 
by improved machinery, that it can beimproved in staple and 
fibre by cultivation, and that labor is cheap, abundant and 
under perfect control. Next we have to inquire into the ex- 
tent of country capable of cotton culture. The different coun- 
tries which now form the three presidencies of India, together 
with the allied States which were only nominally independent 
of the India Company, have been known under various names. 
Comprehensively, they are spoken of as Hindostan, the East 
Indies, the Indian Peninsula, and, more properly perhaps, as 
British India. Extending from the Himidays range of moun- 
tains on the north to Cape Cormorin on the south, and from 
the Indus on the west to the Delta of Berampootra on the 
east, British India embraces an area of 1,200,000 square 
miles, as has been before remarked. Taking the sub-divjs- 
ions, we find the presidency of Bengal containing 306,012 
square miles ; Madras, 141,920 ; Bombay, 64,908 ; Scinde and 
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the Punjab, about 160,000 square miles; while the allied 
States make up the remainder, As an outlet to this vast coun- 
try, there is a sea-coast. of 32,000 miles—the coast-line of the 
Indian Ocean being 1,800, and that of the Bay of Bengal 
1,400 miles. The greatest width of Hindostan is about 
1,500, while the coast-line of the Indian Ocean may represent 
its greatest length. From the northern boundary in the Him- 
alaya range, the country is intersected by ranges of lofty 
mountains, the face of the country presenting a varied surface 
of table-land, delta and valley, with large tracts 2,500 feet 
above the sea level. Naturally, this gives a varied tempera- 
ture. In a large portion of this extent, however, cotton can 
be raised in abundance. It is found in Bengal between the 
Himalaya range and the Vindya mountains, and below these 
to the southernmost point of Cape Cormorin, though in the 
south the cotton is yet inferior. Besides the general divisions 
above, there is another suited to our purpose. These di- 
visions are five in number: the Deccan, south of the Vindya 
mountains; north of this range the Delta of the Ganges; 
Central India ; the Delta of the Indus, and that part of the 
Decean, south of the river Kishna, called Southern India. 

The Deccan is generally mountainous, but beyond the 
ghauts, (from gati, Sanscrit,—a gate or pass) there are extend- 
ed tracts of tableland with splendidcotton soil. On the 
southern extremity of the western ghauts are the Himalaya 
hills, running eastward, and famed throughout India for their 
fine climate and fertile tracts of table-land. In midsummer, 
I have here seen the air as cool as at the sea-side, and there is 
seldom wanting a cooling wind. Many towns upon this range 
have become popular healthful resorts with Europeans, where, 
even in the hottest seasons, they enjoy the bracing air of Al- 
pine lands, within afew days’ journey, by dawk, of Madras. The 
greater part of the Deccan consists of table-land of consider- 
able fertility, and here we find the better quality of herbacious 
cotton—the arborescent variety being found farther north, in 
the highest regions, and even in the Himalaya range itself. 
The greater part of these table-lands is skirted by long ranges 
of mountains or ghauts, which stretch out towards the coast, 
until they terminate in plains. Central India is triangular in 
shape, the base being the Vindya range. It consists of ele 
vated table-lands freely interspersed with mountain ridges and 
extensive plains, some of which are exceedingly fertile. Along 
the range dividing this from the Delta of the Ganges are large 
coal deposits, which now furnish Calcutta with supplies. In 
the south, the country has an irregular surface, the first” few 
miles from the sea being flat and sandy, with no vegetation 
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but topes and palms. Further inland the ground is broken 
into hillocks, more or less covered by vegetation, gradually 
elevating themselves until they become merged in the spurs 
of the wants and crowned with dense jungle and heavy for- 
ests of teak and satin wood. 

In some places on the eastern side, especially in the Delta 
of the Ganges, there are tracts of land incapable of cultivation. 
This is the case between the mouths of the Ganges and Ber- 
rampootra, where there is a section called the Sunderabunds, 
extending about seventy miles inland and fifty miles in width, 
covered with swamps and thick jungle, the resort of every 
variety of reptile and wild beast. The effect of the rising of 
the tides from the sea is such as to preclude any but the most 
scanty use of the soil, though recent attempts have been made, 
with good success, to recover it by drainage and a levee sys- 
tem. Beyond thereach of these periodical floods, we find every- 
where large ranges of rich and fertile lands ; partly watered by 
many streams—rich rivers like the Hooghly and Ganges— 
partly irrigated by artificial means, with government aid. But 
to the north, near the swamps at the base of the Himalayas, 
are found numerous tracts of waste land, covered by low jun- 
gle and rank grass. 

But setting aside the few tracts of country named, which 
can only be reclaimed at great cost and trouble, we find a 
vast and magnificent country, capable of producing cotton, and 
by cultivation, of reproducing its present yield more than 
twenty fold. In the plain of the Ganges alone, compreliend- 
ing within its limits the districts of Bengal, Behar, Tirhoot, 
Oude, Rohileund and Allahabad, portions only of each, with a 
population of more than 60,000,000, more cotton can be pro- 
duced than was ever raised in the Southern States of 
America. 

Extending through 23 degrees of latitude, we may expect 
to find in British India, a great variety of climate, influenced 
moreover by the irregularities of the surface of the country. 
On the Himalaya range, or the Neilgherries, we may mect a 
temperature of 28°, Farenheit, and in the Cutch country we 
find the thermometer ranging at 106°. The Indian seasons 
are two in number, call onsoons, and felt more or less 
throughout Hindostan ; but the northeast monsoon is sub-divi- 
ded into the temperate and hot months, giving in reality, 
three distinct seasons. The hot season prevails in March, 
April, and the early part of May, during which there is an 
exceedingly dry wind blowing in from the Coromandel coast, 
ve ‘efit on the high lands, but on the lower plains often 
giving rise to sickness among Europeans. The seasons of Ben- 
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l are alternately hot, cold and rainy—the finest months be- 
ing the latter part of February, March and April. Sometimes 
April has to be included with May and June as intensely hot, 
rendered oppressive to Englishmen by a scorching k oagear tf 
wind. After the rainy season, which ends generally wit 

July, the weather is cooler‘and more agreeable. In the inte- 
rior, on the fine tablelands, I have rarely seen the air still ex- 
cept atnight. During the day the wind blows in steadily from 
the coast, and this, though sometimes dry and hot, produces 
an agreeable cooling sensation. But I must except Calcutta 
from the list of pleasant places in British India, for of all places 
on earth, I think that this, technically speaking, absorbs and 
radiates the most caloric. The soil is as hot as if baked in an 
oven, while the radiating power of its streets is something ter- 
rible. I landed there a young ensign at the healthy age of 
twenty, and, even after a voyage down the Red Sea, nearly 
fainted from exhaustion the first half hour after arriving. There 
is no part of Hindostan where the heat is so oppressive and 
overpowering. During the rainy season, when the monsoon 
sweeps across the Sehdorbends, it brings a dense heated at- 
mosphere heavily laden with animal effusion, and feeling as 
if it had ~et | through a furnace. From this parching, 
scorching wind, Europeans suffer much more than from a 
higher temperature and a June air. There comes over one a 
feeling of lassitude and enervation hard to shake off. Even 
the natives succumb to it, and I have seen the kitmudges 
waiting at table, fall upon the floor and be asleep in a minute, 
so that they had to be waked (sometimes no easy > 
when again wanted. The nights in Calcutta are dreadful. 
Some idea of them may be formed when I say that the best re- 
lief is a hot bath, which steams one up to a temperature some- 
thing near that of the atmosphere. But at certain seasons the 
climate is very like the months of July and August in New 
Orleans. As I write, a warm January day, the thermometer 
stands at 60°; in Calcutta, the mean temperature of the win- 
ter months is 66°; in April, 86°; in May, June and July, 
from 106° to 110°, and in November the mean is 74°. But 
many things conspire to make Calcutta a “ miserably hot hole;”’ 
among them we may name the sand upon which thie city is 
built, and the wind which sweeps over the jungles of Sunder- 
abund. But away from the coast the climate is agreeable, 
and seldom hotter than in the interior of Georgia or Alabama. 
In the cotton fields the ryots work without distress even on 
the hottest days, owing to the breeze. It was a source of great 
pleasure to me to find that my stay in Calcutta was limited 
to a few days—the stirring scenes in the interior calling out 
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all officers at once. The trip up was agreeable, and I found 
the climate far better than I had anticipated. I was ordered to 
the gallant and dashing O’Neil, a man who thought of deeds 
more than the trouble and difficulty of accomplishing them—a 
man who turned his fusiliers into “ foot cavalry,” like Stonewall 
Jackson ; yet in all of ourrapid marches, I have never seen the 
men more distressed than those who marched through the 
Southern States inmidsummer. In our march from Lucknow 
to Delhi the weather was very cold; and in the elevated moun- 
tain ridges within two days’ journey of Bombay, (where the 
thermometer stands at 100°,) one may find the mercury at 
zero. In the Blue Ghauts the climate is very fine, and the 
American planters would find it preferable to that of the in- 
terior cotton sections of the South. It is not so cold as in Eng- 
land, or perhaps as in Virgina in this country ; but it is far 
more equable, and the changes are not felt as in Great Britain. 
There the minimum mean is 38°, against 11° in England, 

These remarks are incidental merely, but they have an im- 
portant bearing upon the cotton question. I have said enough 
already to show that England needs not to involve herself in 
another war to get all the cotton lands that she may require. 
The greater portion of the lands spoken of, excepting the low- 
lands of the Deltas known as the jungle, the crowded moun- 
tain sides, and the Southern sea-coast, is adapted to the cul- 
ture of cotton; while all of it also produces various other 
fibres which are manufactured by man. In the low lands of 
Bengal there is the jute, used like flax for canvas and cordage ; 
the China grass, used for rope and fancy articles, like ham- 
mocks, shades and awnings; coir, the fibre of the cocoanut, 
produced upon the Malabar coast, superior even to that pro- 
duced in Ceylon. And besides these there are several varie- 
ties of Indian hemp, all used extensively in native manufac- 
tures and largely exported. In the northern provinces flax 
has long been cultivated, but principally on account of its 
seed, which is largely expressed into the linseed oil of com- 
merce. ‘The fibre is used for thatching the huts of the poor; 
sometimes for houses. 

But the culture of these fibres has, in a great measure, given 
place to that of cotton singe the demand created by the Amer- 
ican war. The attention of all is now turned to that great 
staple, to its production in large quantities, to its improve- 
ment, and to its transportation to market. And in this, as 
Senator Sprague testifies, there has been a wonderful change 
wrought by the skill, energy, and industry of Englishmen. 
When a supply could no longer be obtained from America, 
English capitalists turned their attention to their Indian ¢ot- 
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ton fields, and in one year’s time learned the important fact 
that, by drainage, fertilizing, cultivation, the staple could not 
only be improved, but the yield vastly increased. This wasa 
long step in advance. For three years planters labored under 
difficulties, and the profits upon invested capital were very 
small—a profit zo insignificant, that it would have discouraged 
the Southern planter. But in the end the great fact was es- 
tablished that England could do without American cotton, if 
compelled to do so by war or other chances, and that her own 
cotton could be made equal to that produced in the South, 
It only needed patience, energy, hard labor and money, and 
all of these conditions were complied with frosety: And 
meantime English mechanics had not been idle, and machines 
were invented by which this short-stapled cotton could be 
spun very well, and could be made successfully until the 
longer staple could be produced. 

These facts established—cotton cultivation proving a suc- 
cess—another contingent arose, and men had to consider how 
the cotton raised in. the interior could be brought to market. 
The price of labor was small, and cotton was raised at a low 
sum per bale, but it required a large sum to get it to the sea- 
board for shipment. LItailroads then became a necessity, and 
the government encouraged the building of them.- In Eng- 
land, too, the necessity for these roads was understood, and 
capitalists were ready to advance the money if properly secur- 
ed against individual speculation. The failures of Sir Morton 
Peto, Overend, Gurney & Co., and other firms, largely inter- 
ested in railroads, with the disasters to several companies 
which marked the time, created a widespread distrust in all 
railroad enterprises, as well as in all private banking and trust 
companies with limited liability. The stockholders, or.organ- 
izers of the Indian railroad companies, were unable to conquer 
this distrust ; but the Imperial Government eame forward to 
aid them, and adopted a policy well calculated to develop the 
agricultural and monetary interests of her Indian possessions. 
No sooner was this policy adopted than money was offered in 
abundance; and not only for railroads but for canals, irriga- 
tion and other internal improvements. And while India was 
benefited by the Tmpebial qriatedste, the people at home were 
furnished a safe investment for their money in the Indian 
guaranteed railway securities, paying them an interest of 5 
percent, Thousands of people with small incomes were glad 
to withdraw their moderate fortunes from the 3 per cents. and 
invest in these securities. Thus, the Imperial Government 
strengthened itself in the colonies, and created a new incen- 
tive to loyalty at home, by increasing the number of persons 
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who had a direct monetary interest in sustaining the govern- 
ment and its credit. 

With the increased culture of cotton, as I have already in- 
timated, in all parts of India, but particularly in Central India 
and Bengal, there came a demand for increased transporta- 
tion. At the same time military purposes required the aid of 
railway lines to the principal army stations. Within the Brit- 
ish possessions, great public needs receive government atten- 
tion, and Parliament soon ps the Indian railway system on a 
fair footing, and gave it all proper assistance and encourage- ° 


ment. Hence, companies were formed and chartered by the 
Indian government, and railway routes weresurveyed. When 


this was accomplished, money was required to commence 
building the lines laid out by the engineer, and it only needed 
the guaranty of the government to bring it in abundance. 
This guaranty was given both by the Indian and the Im 
rial Governments, and the money was obtained without diffi- 
culty. It would have been as easy to crush all attempts to 
construct railroads in India, as for the United States to destroy 
the railroads of the South by seizing their property ; but in 
England, wise councils generally prevailed hats all party in- 
terests. An interest of 5 per cent. upon the full amount of 
capital invested was guaranteed by the Imperial Government. 
‘Po each line the Indian government appoints an official di- 
rector, stipulating that the contracts shall be executed under 
his supervision, acting for the government. The guaranty of 
the Indian government must not be confounded with that of 
the Imperial Government. The receipts and expenditures in 
the colonies—that is, the Indian revenue—are kept quite sep- 
arate from those of Great Britain, and it is the receipts from 
customs and taxation which are pledged for the payment of ° 
this guaranteed interest. And when the lines are in working 
order, and the net receipts therefrom are sufficient to pay 5 
per cent. upon the ca ital, the surplus, if any, is to be onal’ 
in repayment to the Indian government of the interest guar- 
anteed, and paid — the process of construction. This 
double | swe was sufficient to bring any amount of mone 
required by the Indian railway companies, the stock of whic 
has constantly been at par, or even ata slight premium; and 
it is estimated that, within a few years after the completion of 
the whole system laid out, that the surplus receipts will have 
been sufficient to repay the government for the interest ad- 
vanced, leaving the whole profits to the shareholders. I should 
here remark, that the first companies formed were merged into 
the Indian Railway Company, underthis guaranty ; also, that 
the same system is applied to the construction of roads, canals, 
VOL. V.—NO. III. 16 
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to irrigation, and to coast and harbor improvements, but to an 
extent inferior to that of the railway system, which has 
been projected on a much larger scale. e company has 
not met with the slightest difficulty in obtaining money; nor 
is there any difficulty in getting all that is required for any 
colonial improvements under the system of local and Impe- 
rial guarantees. Each loan called for is readily subscribed in 
England. To show the interest taken in this matter by the 
home government, I may say, that a law has recently been 
passed enabling trustees to invest in securities guaranteed by 
the Indian government such trust funds as a few years ago 
could only, according to the law then in force, have been in- 
vested in Imperial British Government securities. 

In this way the necessary capital has been procured for car- 
rying out all of the projected ppreneenets approved 6 the 
Indian government, and particularly for the system of rail- 


ways absolutely demanded by the times. A road was first 
started from Caleutta, running up the Delta of the Ganges, 
thence to the Hooghly, at Barrackpore. Thence, it was run up 
this river, through Moorshedabad, Bhagulpoor, Patna, Benares, 
Allahabad, Delhi, and other large cities, running through the 
river valleys, and over the vast watershed extending towards 


the Himalaya mountains. In the Bombay presidency there 
has been an equal amount of enterprise, a railroad having been, 
run from Bombay through the ghauts of the Vindya moun- 
tains, intersecting with the road from Calcutta, thus forming 
complete communication by rail between these two important 
ports. These lines passthrough a rich and productive cotton 
country. It is probable that the line is now complete, as the 
English papers announce that the ocean steamers which have 
_ hitherto run alternate weeks to Calentta and Bombay, will 
now be withdrawn, and a weekly line of steamers run to Bom- 
bay, connecting with the railroad to Culcutta. Thus, India 
has constructed, since the beginning of the American war, 
over four thousand miles of railway, running through the most 
important towns and cities, and opening up a market for the 
products of the rich interior country. 

The influence of this railway system upon cotton culture is 
apparent to the most casual observer, and I have only need to 
mention it casually. The Bombay Railroad has already 
had more cotton offered for transportation than the means 
at its disposal would permit; and the resources of the 
country for the production of cotton, seem to be only bound- 
ed by the facilities for getting it to market. ‘These facilities 
are daily increasing, and the vast piles of cotton bales which 
now lie at every interior station along the line, will soon be 
carried to Bombay for shipment to England. 
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I have already spoken of the improved quality of the cotton 
since the fields have been cultivated by Englishmen, or under 
their direction. On lands which formerly produced the short- 
stapled cotton used for stuffing purposes alone, is now grown 
a variety which compares very favorably with American 
uplands. And this has been the work of the past five or six 
years. The increase in quantity is also remarkable. At pre- 
sent we have the Liverpool market report and statement up 
to the 20th of December, 1867, and find that 1,247,180 bales, 
averaging 400 pounds each, have been imported into Great 
Britain during the year, with 132,000 bales at sea. Taking 
into consideration the increased amount consumed at home— 
the larger export to China and other parts of the world, with 
the vast quantity now waiting for transportation in the interior, 
and we can form some idea of the present yield of cotton in 
British India at the present time. 

And we must remember also that the country is large, the 
population dense, and that there are thousands of acres of good 
cotton lands now in waste. The system of labor is also adapted 
to the culture of cotton, and more nearly approaches that of 
the South before the war than any other that we can name. 
As many coolies and ryots as may be needed ean be hired 
for two or three pence per diem. Owing to caste—that pecu- 
liar feature of Indian society of which I have already spoken— 
these laborers have no chance of rising above their present 
condition, and hence they are docile and manageable laborers. 
If capital does not actually own its labor, its control of it 
amounts to the same thing practically, with, perhaps, some 
ee to the proprietor. He is relieved of great expense, 
responsibility, and trouble. Contracts are made from day to 
day, and a ryot is only paid for the labor which he actuall 
performs. He has to provide for himself, take care of himeelf 
when sick or enfeebled, and has to support his own family. The 
only possible chance for raising himself is by entering the 
army, and this is offered to but few. Some of the low-caste 
Brahmins become pioneers, and clear lands upon the out- 
skirts of civilization. Along the borders of the Kolehan, 
in Kéonjur, and Mohurbunj, where the Koél and Byturnee 
wind whistles through the far-extending forests, the poor 
Ho, or, as he is more commonly called by his more civil- 
ized neighbors, the Kéle, makes his wretched clearing, rears 
his solitary hovel, and shares with the wild beast the scanty 
age of his fields. The Koéle, or Sontal, belongs to the 

etter class of low-caste Brahmins, and hence works for him- 
self, and becomes the wretched pioneer of the forest and jun- 
gle. Yet these men are among the lowest of natives, and live 
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on almost nothing, working in marshy, sickly eer where 
the ryots of the higher lands would surely die. But this class 
fulfils its work on earth, and gradually encroaches upon the 
lair of the tiger in the jungle, leaving behind cleared lands 
for more civilized followers. By these people, even within the 
eriod of ny own life, the jungles of Koorsee, near Chaibasa, 
aa been much curtailed in extent, as also in Manbhoom, 
near Midnapore. Near Keyra, in Singhboom, where there 
were once extensive jungles—almost entirely given up to tigers, 
bears, and jackalls—in Orissa and Porahaut, the jungles are 
gradually growing smaller under the hands of the Kole, and 
behind him are lands which Europeans may use for cotton and 
other products. And we now find cultivated fields in Rengra- 
peer—one of the remotest and wildest divisions of that wild 
country —the Kolehan, on the southwest frontier, where for- 
merly there was nothing but waste. Some of the finest lands 
in the world, along with much that is now unfit for cultivation, 
are found in the Turraie (from the Persian J'ur, fresh, new, 
moist) or Turriana of Nepaul and the Morung, names given 
to the plains stretching away southward from the Cis-Himal- 
ayan range. Much of this territory is now cleared, but old In- 
dian officers can remember the time when it was almost eh- 
tirely covered by forest.and vast beds of elephant grass. These 
plains afford an almost inexhaustible pasturage for buffaloes 
and other cattle, which are driven by thousands from the vil- 
lages along the cultivated country, as soon as the grass dries 
up in the Tatter, to graze in the low, humid lands of the Tur- 
raie, until the rainy season calls them to their homes. These 
herds are tended by a wild and half savage set of men, acclim- 
ated to the pestilential air of the swamps, which they leave 
only in their excursions to the villages for food. Here they 
live in low, swampy reeds and forests, in which other human 
beings would be struck down in a week with malaria, and . 
pass their churlish lives among their herds of buffaloes, scarcely 
superior to them in point of intelligence. These “Aheers,” or 
herdsmen, have little communication with other men, and are 
good for this kind of work alone. 
I have thus given a rapid sketch of the culture of cotton in 
India, and have endeavored to leave the inference clear that 
Senator Sprague was correct when he said that it was due to 
the energy andskillof Englishmen. Were not another pound 
of cotton raised in America the mills of England would still go 
on, and the amount of cotton brought from India would increase 
with the demand and with the means for transporting it to mar- 
ket. The main thing, it will be confessed, has been the aid 
rendered by the Imperial Government to all required improve- 
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ments in her Indian colonies, and particularly to railroads and 
irrigation. And this aid is now being rendered in various 
ways, not alone in India, but in Europe, along the great over- 
land route to her Indian possessions. It may not be out of 
place here to mention some roads in which England is directly 
or indirectly interested, to which she advances large sums of 
moncy and gives a valuable moral support and encouragement, 
for the purpose of shortening the journey to the Indian frontier. 
I do not mean to say that the government is taking hold of these 
roads as she has done in the case of those projected in India, but 
the favor with which these lines are regarded induces the pow- 
erful press to advance them, and Englishmen take stock in them 
readily. 

By examining any railroad map it will be observed that west 
of the Danube there is a complete network of railroads, while 
to the east of this river there are none. This deficiency, how- 
ever, is not likely to be of long duration, for the military and 
commercial demands of European nations render railroads to 
the East a matter of necessity. It is not going too far to say 
that within a period of five years new channels of commerce 
will have been opened up in this section of the continent, and 
Constantinople put in direct communication by rail with Paris 
and other large cities. This will vastly increase the Eastern 
trade, which has hitherto followed circuitous routes. It is pro- 
bable that within this time Russia will have railway lines con- 
necting the Volga and the Black Sea with the Baltic. Still 
more important in a European point of view, is the connection 
of Western Europe with Southern Russia. It must be observed 
that these two objects are intimately connected, for one or more 
of the lines from the Danube must terminate at Odessa, the 
point of terminus, probably, of the Russian lines from the Baltic. 
A project is now tolerably well advanced to join the Kiev line 
and the Austrian railway system, at Lemberg in Galicia. The 
length of this line is about three hundred miles, one hundred 
miles in Austrian and two hundred in Russian territory. It is 
probable that another year, owing to increasing commercial ne- 
cessities, will find the ‘Austrians buildin roads between other 
towns for the purpose of making the roads in Galicia a part of 
the trunk railway between Germany and Odessa. To connect the 
lines above mentioned with that from the Baltic, another road 
must be constructed, between Lemberg and Volostchisk, for in- 
stance, a distance of about one hundred miles. There are also 
in contemplation Hungarian lines to be carried eastward through 
Transylvania and Moldavia. to the Odessa-Tiraspol line; but 
this line through Galicia and Southern Russia will be the earli- 
est in operation. The south of Russia is one of the richest and 
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most productive countries in the world, and the gain to com- 
meree by the opening of these lines will be immense. The ad- 
vantages for military and traveling purposes are not easily es- 
timated. 

These lines to Odessa will be useful not alone as links be- 
tween Southern Russia and the West, but as joining the ports of 
the Black Sea with those of the West. At the same time lines 
as important are being constructed from the Danube to Turkey, 
through Roumania. A road over the Moldavian steppes, from 
Belgrade to Bucharest, would also open upa rich and produc- 
tive country. And in Turkey favorable concessions have been 
granted by the Sultan for railroad purposes, and the prospects 
there are brilliant. The main result to England from these 
lines, will be the formation of close bonds between Asia and 
Western Europe. When the ports of the Black Sea are brought 
within five or six days travel of London, the seemingly distant 
sounding names of Erzeroum and Trebizond will become more 
familiar, and those places will be spoken of as many trans-al- 
pine towns were a few years ago. The whole of Asia Minor 
will have then become accessible, and new railroads will start 
in that direction. When the Russian Trans-caucasian line is 
extended to the Caspian Sea, Persia will be invaded by rail- 
roads also, and a line run from Tiflis, the terminus of the Rus- 
sian Trans-caucasian line, to Tabriz or Teheran. Thence a short 
line will bring us to the borders of British India ; and a quick 
route to that country will have become an accomplished fact. 
And the importance of this railway communication is so well 
understood that Englishmen will take time by the forelock, and 
have their own lines ready for the connection. The year which 
sees the completion of the lines to Tiflis, will also find roads 
from Kurrachee to Madras, from Darjeeling to Beypore, thus 
connecting, via Southern Russia and Persia, London with Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Bombay. If these roads are taken in hand 

romptly, (and they will be unless stopped by war,) and railway 
vee run via the Black Sea, the Caspian, Meshed, Herat and 
Candahar, in five or six years—certainly in ten—there will be 
a through railway from London to India, and the total journey 
would occupy but twelve or fifteen days. Of course there must 
be one or two short breaks in the line, but these will take but 
little time, and will form agreeable reliefs to the tedium of rail- 
way travelling. The moral influence of such a route would 
outweigh the disadvantages of having the line running through 
a foreign country ; and this is apart from the commercial gain, 
which would be immense. A little reflection here will show 
the reader the wisdom of the policy adopted by the British gov- 
ernment. 
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The system pursued by the American government has been 
exactly the reverse, and instead of developing her own resources, 
and fostering her native industry, she has been crushing them 
beneath the weight of ruinous legislation. The destruction of 
the labor system by the war; the absurd regulations since 
made for its control ; the tax upon cotton, and the restrictions 
upon getting it to market, the action of the Government in 
pressing its claims against railroads already much crippled, 
and the encouragement given to the negroes to resist all efforts 
to make them useful, have all told severely against American 
enterprize, and have nearly ruined cotton culture in the South. 
With good labor in India, to be had for one or two dollars per 
month; with every encouragement on the part of the Indian 
and Imperial Governments, how can the American planter 
hope to compete with his more fortunate rival? The answer 
will probably be that the finer quality of the American cotton 
will make it bring a better price; but.this is a slender thread 
to hang one’s hopes upon. The Indian staple is constantly im- 
proving; and, besides, machines are being invented by the 
the use of which short stapled cotton can be spun successfully. 
The difference in price is now very trifling ; and too trifling 
to name when we look at the difference in the price of labor, 
and the different systems in the two countries. In the South 
labor is entirely too high. No planter can afford to pay $12 
or $15 per month for his hands ; and the system of yearly con- 
tracts would soon break any planter in the world who had to 
deal with American freedmen. But the true answer will be 
given by the thinking man, when he acknowledges that the 

outhern planter cannot compete with the Indian planter un- 
til labor is improved and cheapened, until he has the aid and 
support of his government, until he has better control of his 
labor, until taxes are less onerous, and until the social and fin- 
ancial condition of the country is greatly improved. 

To conclude, permit me to say that, in my opinion, cotton 
can never again be raised in the South with profit: that is to 
say, nothing like the profits of a few years back. Hereafter 
the planter must be content to make four or five per cent upon 
the capital invested. The percentage will, of course, vary 
with different years, but in no case, Tnow believe, will it ex- 
ceed the regular rate of interest. Whether or not capitalists 
will invest their money at that rate, and have the worry and 
trouble of negroes remains to.be seen. It is more than pro- 
bable that “ planting” in the South is over, and that planters 
will now become farmers; also that cotton wil! be chiefly 
raised in small quantities by negroes and poor whites. The 
exceptions to this will be in the cases of large existing estates. 
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The experiments made by Northern men in cotton poaeng 
have invariably proved disastrous, and this will be likely to 
deter others from investing money where the rate of interest 
is so low and where the risks are so great. And Southern men 
who have means will never again invest largely in cotton so 
long as the Government stands hostile to all their interests. 
This state of things will fall as heavily upon the negro as upon 
the white, and it will only be when the Government makes 
some favorable labor laws that either race can do much with 
the cotton fields of the South. Meanwhile England gives 
every encouragement to planters, and the India Company 
offer fair inducements to experienced cotton growers. 

Since this paper was commenced we have received the 
Liverpool cotton statement to the end of the year, and find 
that the case stands even worse against us than I have already 
made out. The following extract, which I take from the New 
York Albion, shows the state of things’,in 1865, and contains 
some pertinent conclusions: 

“But let us now turn to American ‘ King Cotton,’ which 
it was not long since ostentatiously asserted must and would 
rule the entire world! This American king rose to the height 
of his grandeur, probably forever, in the year 1860, when 
Great Britain accepted at his hand 1,115,890,608 lbs., while 
it received from all other countries combined, 275,048,144 lbs. 
But what was the state of the case in 1865? It was as fol- 
lows: The United States sent to the United Kingdom 
only 135,832,480 lbs., while little Egypt alone sent her 176,- 
838,144 Ibs. ; British India, 445,947,600 Ibs. ; Mexico, 36,664,- 
880 Ibs.; Brazil, 55,403,152 lbs. ; China, 35,855,792 Ibs. ; the 
Mediteranean ports—exclusive of Egypt—27,181,840 lbs. ; 
while New Granada and Venezuela sent 14,699,328 lbs., an 
the British West Indies and Japan also contributed each about 
3,000,000. Such, in brief, is the short-lived history of the 
imaginary, and now eifectually dethroned, American ‘ King 
Cotton.’ It is high time that the edicts put forth in his name 
should be ignominiously withdrawn by sation and that re- 
turning reason should once more be found within the capitol 
walls at Washington. But, in view of those leading facts, 
we would ask in all candor is this the time for the American 
people to be strangling their own commerce, by cutting off all 
external trade; to be taxing out of existence the industries of 
their own land, and forbidding by the same laws the entry of 
the cheap products of other lands? Is it the time to be ereet- 
‘ing military despotisms over nearly one-third their own area as 
states, and at the same time appropriating what little hard 
metal—or real money—there is at present in the country for 
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buying up the wild and unproductive regions of both the 
North Pole and the Equator? Is it a proper time to browbeat 
their seniors and impertinently assume a dictatorial attitude 
towards older, more substantial, and in reality, as a whole, 
much more prosperous and happy nations? The financial, as 
well as the commercial position of the country is severely af- 
fected by the bullying and overbearing tone assumed by the 
American Government since the close of the late war; and 
when to this is added the harsh attitude assumed towards their 
vanquished brothers of the South, and the unwise commercial 
legislation of the past few years, it is not so great a wonder 
after all, that U. S. Bonds bearing six per cent. interest com- 
mand but little more than two-thirds the price of British secu- 
rities, bearing half that interest, in the markets of the world.” 

The returns for 1866 are even more startling, for we find 
India sending in the largest supply of cotton, having furnished 
615,302,240 lbs. in a total of 1,377,129,936 lbs. These figures 
settle the question as to the productive power of India, and it 
will be remembered that we have had no reports since the 
railroads began to bring cotton from the interior. The amount 
exported to the mother country for the year 1868 will startle 
the entire world, and will cause all nations to have a higher 
respect for the happy and prosperous subjects of her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria of Great Britain. 

WILLIAM EVELYN. 


~ 


ART. II.—THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


REFLECTIONS UPON THE LATE GREAT STRUGGLE IN AMERICA AND ITS 
PROBABLE CONSEQUENCES—PART THIRD—TREATING OF THE PROBABLE 
CONSEQUENCES IN REGARD TO THE AFRICAN. 


Gop ordained three forms of government for the three sev- 
eral relations in which man was placed—of husband and wife, 
of parent and child, of master and servant, and defined the 
duties and responsibilities of each in their several relations. 
He knew that power, when coupled with interest not to abuse 
it, makes man merciful, and, therefore, in thus conferring do- 
minion and authority upon man, He has made it his interest to 
discharge the duties and responsibilities thus imposed as faith- 
fully as the imperfections of his fallen nature will allow. 

By a mysterious dispensation of Providence two races of 
peoples, of widely distinctive traits, have been brought toge- 
ther on this Continent without the consent of either, and the 
relation of master and servant established. Upon this foun-_ 
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dation has grown up the labor system of the South, that has 
grown with our growth, and strengthened with our strength, 
and had become interwoven with our social and political re- 
lations and our industrial interests. 

In the second part of these reflections, tracing the causes 
that led to the Confederate failure,* the beneficent results of 
our labor system based upon the relation of master and servant 
have been truthfully stated, and, therefore, need not be here 
repeated. 

aving traced its existence to a Divine origin, we are forced 
to conclude, while it has been beneficent in its results, it has 
been just and proper in itself. But as a result of the late great 
struggle, this relation with the labor system of the South, and 
our social and political institutions based thereon, have all 
been demolished. And it is a singular fact that this relation 
between the races, established without the consent of either, 
has been, without the consent of either, destroyed. I now 
purpose to trace the probable conseqnences in regard to the 
African. Whatever others may believe, or profess to believe, 
based upon theory, imagination, or falsehood, we know that 
the African is of limited intellectual capacity—that as a 
creature of imitation in contact with the white man, under 
his authority and control, he improves, and hasimproved. But 
as ‘alvendl hideny and all experience testify, without the 
authority and control of the white man, to overcome the vis 
inertia of his nature, he cannot progress in civilization and im- 
provement. Equally true is it that while he may live, in- 
crease, and improve as servant under the old relation former- 
ly subsisting as master and servant, in competition with.the 
white man he cannot live. Hence, as a consequence, in com- 
mon with all inferior races, as the Chinese for example, he 
will instinctively seek to avoid such competition, and but for 
delusive ideas held out to him by professed: friends, this result 
would to-day have been far more manifest than it is. But as 
the consequences in regard to the African depend greatly, in- 
deed almost entirely, upon the action of the whites, I now in- 
quire what will they do? Shorn as are the whites of political 
power, they can do nothing through governmental instrument- 
ality, to prevent the plain and palpable result of riveting upon 
the people of this country a government such as that by which 
Britain governs India. The only essential condition remain- 
ing to be fulfilled for the consummation of that result being 
to make the white population of the South the equals of slaves, 
and, as a consequence, slaves when they are equals, for what- 
ever be the nominal condition of the African he is of a servile 
race. 

* Will appear in a future number of the Review. 
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In many localities the African will overwhelmingly con- 
trol all local tribunals, jury boxes, etc. In such localities can 
the whites remain? To admit by act or deed of omission or 
commission, equality with the African, is to admit inferiority 
with our own race, which none having self-respect will ever 
do. Not only will self-respect, but personal safety and self- 
preservation itself will render some action necessary. And 
since we have been so effectually robbed and plundered, that 
neither race will be able to leave the country, the only thing 
the’ whites can do will be to secrecate. In this direction, too, 
the African will instinctively move to avoid a competition he 
cannot endure, so that each race seeking the same result from 
motives however widely different, the segregation of the races, 
if resolved upon, might be speedily accomplished. I do not 
expect all of one race to segregate north or south, east or 
west of a certain line, but to segregate to different localities. 
If such be the result the white race will preserve its individual 
existence. And if they do the African will continue to retro- 

rade until he attains as nearly as may be his condition in 
iddle Africa. These are the best results that can be obtain- 
ed for both races by any other means than under that relation 
heretofore subsisting of master and servant, and these, under 
existing circumstances, are the only means whereby we can 
escape utter ruin and degradation, as 1 shall now proceed to 
show. It is certainly true, as stated, and nothing is better un- 
derstood in the South, than that the African, without the con- 
trol and authority of the white man, will retrograde. Those, 
then, who practically acknowledge equality with the African 
will retrograde with hima of necessity—will recede, not advance 
in civilization. Of course such retrograde movement of itself 
must end in degradation. 

In addition to which, owing to the late cruel war through 
which we have just passed, there is now, and has been for years, 
great misery and suffering from want and destitution. Unless 
the policy pursued since the close of the war, although so mani- 
festly ruinous to all, be at once abandoned, and that recommend- 
ed already in the course of these reflections be pursued—mak- 
ing this a grain-growing and stock-raising region, to which it 
is so eminently adapted, to the exclusion of the staples save as 
surplus crop—that want and destitution must increase, and, of 
course, its tendency to degradation—for want and destitution 
finally produce degradation. I cannot fail once’ more, my 
countrymen of the South, most of whom promised to live or 
die for Dixie, to remind you that the great proportion of the 
needy and destitute are the widows and orphans of those who 
died tor Dixie. You cannot, in the sight of God or just minded 
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men, more faithfully redeem your pledge to the dead and do 
justice to the living than to pursue a policy which, while it 
would relieve them from a fate of ‘‘impendent horrors,” would 
promote your own interest. The time was when to be the widow 
of a brave man was far better than to be the wife of a coward, 
in this land of ours. In addition to all which the power and 
the patronage of the Government of the United States, and of 
the Btates, military and civil, are brought to bear to bring 
about a condition of things consigning the white race of the 
South not only to degradation as already shown, but to degra- 
dation endless. All laws prohibiting intermarriages between 
whites and blacks are repealed, and all distinctions between 
the races abolished so far as the impious efforts of man can 
abolish the natural distinctions which God created; and while 
upon the African has been conferred the rights and privileges 
of freemen, to the bulk of the white population they have been 
denied. The object to be accomplished is too plain and pal- 
pable to admit of doubt. It is in vain to conceal the nefarious 
design under such glittering generalities as “ equality before 
the law.” No man can aspire to position who denies it is 
right for whites and blacks to intermarry, and .thus a public 
opinion is to be created between the Africans and those of the 
white race who basely commingle with them, either from want 
of self respect, from fear, or from an ignoble ambition to rise 
upon the degradation of their race and the ruin of their coun- 
try, that shall justify such hideous enormity as the admixture 
or mongrelization of the races. Now, should amalgamation 
take place between say four millions of blacks and a like 
number of whites, their offspring, ———— to intermarry or 
cohabit, would not, like the mule, at once lose the power of 
rye vn as the term mulatto, from mule, would imply, 

ut could not extend that power beyond the fourth generation. 
With the decline of physical qualities would be the same 
marked decline of moral and intellectual qualities, when 
there would be an extinction of such descendants of whites 
and Africans. Now, there is not a man possessed of true 
manhood who would not say death would be preferable at 
first and at once to such a perpetuation of the races, upon 
whom would be entailed a legacy of increasing misery and de- 
gradation. 

Now, suppose the descendants of such amalgamation to in- 
termarry or cohabit with others of the original races, or those 
not so far removed from the original races, the result would 
be only an indefinite perpetuation of such mongrel descend- 
ants with an indefinite perpetuation of misery and degradation. . 

This conclusion is based upon facts, not theories; not 
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imaginary speculations, but facts authenticated in the 
measureless past and in the living present. Now, it is well 
known no such general amalgamation would at once take 
place. But then those unfortunates of our own race, who 
from whatever cause become degraded, will find in the servile 
race of the South confederates in crime, and, of course, among 
them intermarriage or cohabitation would naturally occur, 
while a debauched public opinion, it is hoped, would pave the 
way for other victims. Any one who doubts will have his 
doubts removed by a perusal of a production on “ Negroes 
and Negro Slavery,” from the philosophic mind of Dr. Van 
Ernie, and a more recent production from the same writer, 
whose moral worth is equal to his intellectual excellence, call- 
ed “ Life or Death.” No one can then doubt that Senator 
Doolittle was right when he said the governments proposed 
to be organized in the South would organize hell in the South 
—indeed, not only effect its organization but its perpetuation 
in the South. Be ye not deceived, my countrymen of the 
South. Equality before the law with the African is social and 
political equality with the African, and social and political 
eqality with the African is hopeless degradation. Hopeless 


degradation because endless, and endless because helpless. 
Those in our midst who are in favor of the governments pro- 
posed, in general deny that it leads to social and political equal- 
ity. They are cither pee in their ignorance or reckless 


in assertion. One thing is certain, the whites or the Africans 
are to be deceived. For us, however, there can be no excuse. 
The case is too plain. Nor can you trust those who tell you 
through governmental instrumentality you may be saved. 
I doubt not their honesty—but, however honest, they know 
not the situation. They consist mainly of those who, in times 
past, hoped to save you through party —— and then 
through foreign intervention, but failed. Even should the 
proposed governments be defeated, no remedy short of segre- 
gation of the races can save us, and the misrule and oppres- 
sion of to-day, should they drive to that result, may be regarded 
as blessings in disguise. For myself, I have still an unshaken 
confidence in the providence of God. Thus confiding, I can- 
not doubt that his unseen hand, so plainly visible in establish- 
ing and sundering the relation so long existing between the 
races in the South, will be again made manifest, and so over- 
rule events that neither the extinction by slaughter of either 
race shall occur, nor that other catastrophe, more to be dreaded 
than the extinction of both races at once, mongrelization, 
and seeing no other escape, amid dangers so appalling, than se- 
gregation, I believe that will take place. The emigration of 
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the white population to the west of the Mississippi is rapidly 
tending to that result in Texas, because that is so abundant in 
the means of subsistence, while those east of the Mississippi 
who can make their particular localities as inviting in that 
respect should they fail, may find them deserted by the 
whites if not overwhelmed by the-blacks. 

Iam riot unmindful of the fact that sacrifices will be demand- 
ed. Butthe extent of the sacrifices thus made constitutes the 
measure of a people’s greatness. History informs us that the 
Greeks, after repeated but unavailing efforts to repel the invader, 
found themselves bound to succumb or leave their country. 
They did not hesitate. They abandoned their beautiful and 
beloved city of Athens, their household gods, and domestic 
altars, in preference, and sought a temporary home on the 
bosom of the tempest-tossed ocean. This act sheds a brighter 
lustre over the history of that renowned people than the un- 
dying victories of Masiben and Platea. For while these 
showed they could achieve success, that showed they deserved 
success. Nor is our own history barren ofinstruction. Durin 
the revolutionary struggle of our ancestors it may be said 
sacrifices achieved success. It is only by evincing a like spirit 
of self-sacrificing devotion we shall be enabled yet to fill the 
measure of our country’s glory! After all, what are the sacri- 
fices demanded in comparison of the calamity to be averted! 
Look to the low and degraded character of the population of 
the so-called republics of Mexico and South America. In jus- 
tice, Mexico should be outlawed from civilized communities. 
Theirs isa mongrel population. Look back through the long 
vista of past years at the mother of the arts and sciences. Upon 
her bosom are reared those monumental pyramids that, al- 
though dumb, speak to us, oh, how eloquently! They tell us 
of the master minds of a master race in the twilight of his- 
tory, when in civilization Egypt led the van. They tell us 
how that race were, as we have been, overthrown through 
governmental instrumentality, and sunk down to a social and 
political equality with a subordinate and servile race, while 
they have for centuries past been looking down upon the 
desert desolation that surrounds them “ where life dies and 
death lives,” and thus is unlocked to us the riddle of the 
Egyptian hyroglyphics ! 

a. ies it is difficult for the people of the South to realize 
the existence of a conflict far more Festrnatiien in its results, if 
those waging it be successful, than the late conflict of arms has 
been in its destruction of life and property. But in the midst 
of such a conflict we now are, and to which the late bloody 
struggle was only a mere prelude. You do not yet under- 
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stand the real causes of the late great struggle or you would 
not have been surprised at what has since occurred. Nor did 
the people of the North. Had they, the late great struggle 
would never have occurred; and if the mass of the people of 
the North now understood the policy of their leaders, and the 
awful catastrophe in which they seek to involve millions of 
their own race, they would stand aghast at the demon-like 
atrocity. Let us pepe for a moment all laws favoring mar- _ 
riage repeal and those passed legalizing prostitution, thus 
utineny estroying the sanctity of the marriage relation, yet the 
repeal of laws prohibiting the admixture or intermarriage 
of the races, should that result in mongrelization (and that and 
nothing else is the object) would be far more fatal and mon- 
strous. As Dr. Van Ernic shows, the mongrels South and the 
prostitution North were just about equal sets-off. And it is 
well known in its early stages, Dr. Channing and others, as 
champions of abolition, denounced the admixture of the races 
South, and the South, on that account, asa land reeking in 
licentiousness / The enormity, the sinfulness, and iniquity of 
the measure are thus made patent to the North and to the 
world. And the quetion will occur in what necessity, real or 
supposed, can a measure so monstrous originate ? hat is 
the plain, palpable result amongst a mongrel population? But 
such populations are, and always have been, and will be in- 
capable of living under a government of the free form. Can 
there be a necessity, real or supposed, of establishing a govern- 
ment of a different form, and suspending that of a free form? 
Was the late bloody struggle designed as a mere prelude to 
such results, andif free government is to be made impossible 
South will it be possible North? Time will show. The people 
of the North, too, will yet understand why the question of 
Negro Suffrage, in the classic language of Mr. Greeley as 
“Manhood Suffrage,’ was seianied for the decision of the 
Northern people. He and others felt the pulse of their maim- 
ed and defenceless victims South, but notwithstanding the in- 
justice and oppression of those who apply the bayonet, and 
who, if they never won laurels before may win them now, that 
ulse did not beat in unison with their programme because it 
boats true to the instincts of a noble manhood—true to the 
name and lineage of Washington. The truth is, even the pro- 
fessed friends of negro equality in the South go no farther than 
' mere professions as yet. Like finger-boards they point the road 
but do not lead the way. Now, I ask honest men, North and 
South, what is to be thought of men who spread a feast and 
refuse to partake? And hence, it was because public opinion 
South was stronger than the bayonet, and self-respect deterred 
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from shame and degradation, the question of negro equality, 
under the guise of manhood suffrage, was presented to the 
people of the North, to debauch public opinion there in order 
to debauch public opinion here. What fiendish ingenuity ! 
But we have to thank God the manhood of the North was vin- 
dicated by the result! And the time will come when the 
people of the North will understand not only these things but 
many others beside as we do. They will yet understand amon 
other things the irrepressible conflict doctrine. But not now. 
cannot, however, refrain from warning my countrymen against 
the delusive hopes of deliverance from the perils by which 
they are beleaguered from any other earthly source than from 
themselves—for as all such hopes have in the past been, so in 
the future they will be, delusive, as I shall now proceed to 
show. 

Although the Vonfederate undertaking was a political failure, 
the Government of the United States in abolishing the labor 
system of the South, has brought about a social and industrial 
revolution. As aconsequence the entire industrial interests of 
the country are demanding re-adjustment. To all who doubt I 
commend the perusal of an article in the Wational American for 
November, under the head of “Cotton and Corn.” That paper 
is in the interest of the moneyed capitalists and monopolists of 
the North, and however widely I differ from it in its aims and 
the ends which it seeks, it is ably conducted. How different 
are its views from those presented to the North-west a few 
years back, when the people of that great and growing region 
were told they must fight the South for the sake of a market 
in the South, and must fight for the Mississippi as a channel 
for the transportation of their market produce. They did so; 
but now they are told they have not only lost a market in the 
South, but have raised up instead a vival in the South. That 
it must of necessity be so, and as a consequence of the des- 
truction of the labor system of the South, I think has 
been conclusively shown in that portion of these reflections 
devoted to the probable consequences in regard to the indus- 
trial interests of the South. They are told, however, that they 
will find compensation in the manufacture of beet-root sugar, 
that as that was the Providence of France so it will be of the 
North-west. I hope so, for the less damage and derangement 
any portion of the country now sustains from any and all 
causes the better it will be for the whole. But that requires 
very considerable capital to make the business profitable. And 
if profitable to capitalists will it be to laborers? If so, well 
and good. But one thing is certain: heretofore, in no coun- 
try on earth, were labor and capital in such complete harmony 
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as in the South, under our former labor system ; not because 
the Southern people were so much better than other people, 
but because never before was it the tnterest of capital to pro- 
tect labor. And inasmuch as it was under the delusion, 
among other things, that free African labor would be cheaper 
than it was under the relation of master and servant, or, in the 
slang of the day, slave labor, that the labor system of the South 
was demolished; and if the value of labor should be enhanced 
thereby, it was never alleged as an object sought for or desired. 
Time will show whether such an expenditure of blood and 
treasure in the interest of capital will promote the interest of 
the laborer, and time will show whether the labor system of 
the North has not lost its most powerful and efficient ally and 
— in the destruction of the labor system of the South. 

ecause, if the products of agricultural labor were taxed under 
the labor system of the South, it was capital that was taxed, 
and in resisting oppressive and unjust burdens upon labor 
South it was necessarily a resistance to injustice and op- 
pression upon labor North. In better days: and better times 
such were the convictions of that section as well as of the 
South. But the agricultural products of the South alone 
sought a foreign market, and upon them, or, which is precise- 
ly the same thing, upon articles received in exchange for 
them, was levied the burden of taxation, as was conclusively 
shown in that part of these reflections tracing the causes that 
led to the Confederate undertaking to establish an independent 
government. But this was only incidentally felt by the North- 
west, and only to the extent that the price of her products in 
the South was diminished and her sales curtailed ; but owing 
to the cheap labor system of the South, and her capacity to 
produce the staples, the North-west suffered to a very limited 
extent. But now the cultivation of these products must, to a 
great extent, cease, and the burden she scarcely felt before 
she will have mainly@o take upon her own shoulders. And 
thus it is she willlearn the true meaning of the crrepressible 
conflict doctrine—that it is the conflict between Capital and 
Labor. As it progresses the doctrine of equality must find its 
proper solution. If, indeed, God created all men equal, and that 
be the foundation of our political edifice, the superstructure 
should conform thereto. And if so, what right has any man, 
or set of men, to build up and sustain institutions, and enact 
laws whereby some are enabled to wear fine linen and fare 
sumptuously every day, while others are clad in rags and tat- 
ters, and batten on garbage; whereby some reside in splendid 
mansions and are surrounded by all that opulence can be- 
stow, while others are consigned to hovels and penniless 
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poverty ; thus marring and destroying that equality which 
God created? It is in vain, in this inquiring age, to strive to 
make a monopoly of an idea, and if, in obedience to this doc- 
trine, African labor is to be emancipated, cost what it may of 
blood and treasure, can it not emancipate white labor? It is 
in vain to attempt to conceal, under such glittering general- 
ities as “ equality before the law,” such inequality under the 
law; especially when it is remembered, that it is upon those 
who are placed in conditions so unequal as to shock the moral 
sense of those whose ideas conform to such standard of equal- 
ity, are imposed the burdens of sustaining institutions and en- 
forcing laws which mar and destroy that equality which God 
created : for is it not well known the rich man is only the ¢con- 
duit through which the poor man pays the taxes in so-called free 
communities? If the owner of real estate rents a house, is not 
the tax added to the rent and imposed on the tenant? Here- 
tofore it has been found impossible to evade that decree of the 
Almighty which proclaims by the sweat of thy labor shalt thou 
earn thy bread. Hence, heretofore it has been found impos- 
sible to establish governments not based in some shape or 
form upon the three forms of government ordained by God 
himself, not excepting that of master and servant in the 
shape of either bought or hired labor. Hence, if there is to be 
an emancipation of labor from capital, will not a new or gar- 
rison form of government be then needed? It is because 
heretotore it has been found impossible to ignore the neces- 
sity of labor, no government has heretofore existed, not ex- 
cepting our own, that was not based upon artificial distinctions 
of class or the natural distinctions of race. And hence, as 
has been said, the people of the North will, sooner or later, 
understand things differently from what they do now; but 
with this change of opinion the progress of events will develope 
new difficulties in the solution of which all their energy and ability 
will be demanded to save themselves. 'Thewsingle question of re- 
adjusting their industrial interests is no trivial matter, and, af- 
ter all, if they direct their industry in new channels and new 
ursuits, of what avail will that be unless they find a market ? 
efore the late great struggle the people of the Middle, East- 
ern and Western States sold in the South four times more than 
they sold to the world beside. When and where will the 
find such a market? For, it is certain, for years the South 
will not be more than self-sustaining, if that. And hence it 
is I have so earnestly urged upon the people of the South the 
conviction that whatever is done for them they must do for 


themselves. 
Besides all this, the people of the South should not only re- 
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cognize the fact that whatever is done for them, they must do 
for themselves, but also that it may not be always in their 
power to do for themselves what they can do now. The fate 
of Esau is not related as a mere isolated fact, but, like every- 
thing else of a like character laid down on the same high 
authority, is designed to illustrate a general principle. Ac- 
cordingly, we find every man’s life that of Esau, inasmuch as 
there are times when he could have done such and such 
things but would not, aud times when he would buat 
could not. Cesar meant the same thing when he said, “ the 
Rubicon is passed, the die is cast.” Shakespeare meant the 
same thing when he wrote, “there is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to prosperous fortune, 
but neglected, all the voyage of their lives is bound in shal- 
lows and in quicksands.” And what is true of the individual 
man is true of states and nations of peoples, because these are 
made up of individuals. In the life of man we call these 
turning points events—in the history of peoples, epochs, junc- 
tures. And they are turning points because causes have then 
passed beyond the power of mortal man to arrest their oper- 
ation, They will produce their legitimate results in obedience 
to those laws which the Almighty has impressed upon the 
material and the immaterial, animate and inanimate, and we 
are bound to accept the consequences be they good, bad, or 
indifferent. Let a heavy body be thrown upward it will 
fall to the earth’s surface by the laws of gravitation, and 
where such heavy body is thrown up no power can pre- 
vent the result, because we cannot resist those laws that con- 
trol its motion. ‘The laws that govern in the moral and 
political world are not so clearly defined or so well understood 
as in the physical. But such results are not more certain in 
the physical world than in the moral and political world. To 
ignore them would be to ignore the providerce of God in the 
relations of causes and effects. To deny them would be tanta- 
mount to a denial of the sovereignty of God. 

Now is a turning point with us, and in whatever direction 
we move the end may be seen in the beginning. If there has 
been doubt, enough has been said to make it clearly manifest 
our only hope of saving ourselves consists in preserving a true 
and enlightened public opinion, and that too without the power 
of enacting laws in conformity thereto, and thereby enforcing 
it; but the segregation of the races by the very sacrifices it 
would cost would greatly strengthen and intensify the 
true public opinion. And if, as is well known, public 
opinion was defeated by the execution of positive enactments, 
it certainly, by the segregation of races, may be made powerful 
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enough to resist conformity to laws which permit but do not 
command, as in the case of intermarriage between the races, 
which is permitted but not commanded, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary and unscrupulous efforts North and South, di- 
rect and indirect, that are made to debauch and degrade that 
public opinion. Not only as recognizing the truthfulness of 
the foregoing remarks in regard to the rapid progress of 
events, the fact that causes producing them have passed 
beyond the power of human agency to arrest their operation, 
presenting in their development to the people of the North into 
whose hands not only the government of the United States 
but the African also has passed — questions of the greatest 
magnitude and gravest import in regard to the readjustment 
of their industrial interests —the doctrine of equality, the 
conflict of labor and capital, and last but not least the ques- 
tion whether such organism of government can be devised as 
will give stability and durability to governments based upon 
neither the artificial distinctions of class nor the natural dis- 
tinction of race. Should we become involved we should be 
utterly, hopelessly crushed and ruined ; our only reliance, the 
true public opinion, completely debauched and degraded, and 
we ourselves not only doomed to endless degradation but in- 
volved in new scenes of strife and bloodshed. Hence the 
fraud and the force, and the art and the stratagem of those 
who seek to place this devoted section nominally in the Union, 
so as to make it, through the African, as in the past it has been 
through our own race; a mere foot-ball in the presidential 
contest; the fruits of which we are to-day called upon to 
mourn in sackcloth and ashes. Need I ask if such were the 
result in the green tree what will it be inthe dry? To-day 
we may segregate and save ourselves through the true public 
opinion. Let us become involved as stated, and we cannot ; for 
however earnestly we might strive, as Esau found no place for 
repentance though he sought it diligently and with tears, so 
we should find no place of safety, no door of escape from 
endless degradation, unless, indeed, it be through the expul- 
sion of the white population from this section. In this con- 
nection I will quote from Mr. Calhoun a prediction more 
than thirty years ago in the U. 8. Senate, *‘ I look not for aid,” 
said he, “ trom this government or to the other States ; not but 
that there are kind feelings toward us on the part of the great 
body of the non-slaveholding States ; but as kind as their feelings 
may be, we may rest assured that no political party in those 
States will risk their ascendancy for our safety. If we do not de- 
fend ourselves, none will defend us; if we yield, we will be more 
and more pressed as we recede; and if we submit we shall be 
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trampled under foot. Be assured that emancipation itself 
would not satisfy these fanatics; that gained, the next step 
will be to raise the negroes to a social and political equality 
with the whites; and that being effected we should soon find 
the condition of the two races reversed. ‘They and their 
northern allies would be the masters and we the slaves. The 
condition of the white race in the British West India Islands, 
bad as it is, would be happiness to ours. There the mother 
country is interested in maintaining the supremacy of the 
Kuropean race. It is true that the authority of the master is 
destroyed ; but the African will still be a slave, not to in- 
dividuals but to the community ; forced to labor not by the 
authority of the overseer, but by the bayonet of the soldiery and 
the rod of the civil magistrate.” How literally fulfilled by the 
enfranchisement of the Africans and the disfranchisement of 
the white population of Jamaica already is far more than pre- 
dicted. Why, it would be easy to show, and when shown 
would satisfy the most skeptical, our own fate is not ex- 
aggerated, whethes looking to the results of Mr. Calhoun’s pre- 
diction already fulfilled or to what has been said in these re- 
flections. This is the question that should be pondered by 
every Southern man,—?f t has been found impossible for the 
strongest and most powerful government of modern times to save 
the Kuropean race from degradation first, and finally from ex- 
tinction, now rapidly becoming an accomplished fact,—how shall 
we escape when the government extending its dominion over us is 
using all its means and power to bring about the very result the 
British government sought to avert but could not? Ten years 
after the remarkable language already quoted from Mr. Cal- 
houn, almost to a day, he again employed the following lan- 
guage in the U.S. Senate. In advocating certain resolutions 
lhe had introduced he said, “ We forsee what is coming and 
move withno other purpose but to protect our portion of the 
Union from the greatest of calamities—not insurrection but 
something worse. I see the end if the process is to go on un- 
resisted ; it is in time to expel the white population from the 
Southern States and leave the blacks in possession. The only 
escape from which will be found in the policy of segregation 
unless indeed we have deliberately made up our minds to be- 
come the equals of slaves, and slaves where we are equals ; 
for in the sdileiens of the races the mongrel race resulting 
would be literally slaves, and could never rise above the level 
of a servile race. I care not what country they occupy nor 
what government extends over them its dominion, and i care 
not whether the policy proclaimed be social and _politi- 
cal equality or equality before the law, such will be the 
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result at last as certainly as day and night succeed each other, 
and needs not the test of time that proves all things; for time 
has shown the same result under circumstances which the 
ablest and wisest have thought rendered such results impossi- 
ble. But what if after all the African, backed by the mili- 
tary policy and government of the United States, should deter- 
mine on our expulsion? What then? Do not dismiss the ques- 
tion as presenting an impossible result. The Africans, like all 
inferior and subordinate races, seek seclusion instinctively, as, for 
instance, the Chinese and Japanese—because they are instinct- 
ively conscious of their inability to enter into competition with 
asuperior race. So that ~~ pure would not only save the 
white race but it would satisfy and save the African. By the 
adoption of this policy in regard to our industrial interests we 
should need in grain-growing and stock-raising not one-tithe of 
the laborers in the cultivation of the staples ; thismuch we could 
secure, so that part passu each policy could progress, and we 
should soon find ourselves in a condition comparatively of 
peace, plenty, repose and safety. My countrymen of the South, 
what will youdo? Thirty years ago you were solemnly admon- 
ished that you must do for yourselves whatever was done for 
you—that if you were saved you must save yourselves. To 
this you turned a deaf ear, and listened to those who thought 
the northern wings of their respective parties would not only 
save you but save the Union. And then, when the con- 
flicts of party were succeeded by the conflict of arms, 
they would sant you by foreign intervention, to which end 
many and brilliant victories were achieved, and a noble army 
of heroes and martyrs was sacrificed. What has been the re- 
sult? You have failed, signally failed, in every respect when 
you relied upon others instead of relying upon yourselves. I 
do not wish to add one drop to your cup of affliction, already 
full to overflowing, by bitter and unavailing regrets ; but I 
desire to speak the truth. You might have saved the Consti- 
tution and the Union of the Constitution—your institutions, 
social and political, without shedding a drop of blood, or any 
additional expenditure of treasure. I know you were in the 
minority ; but as Constitutions were designed for the protection 
of minorities, it was peculiarly the duty of a minority to pre- 
serve and defend their constitution. Besides, with the efficacy 
of written constitutions is indissolubly connected all hope of 
governments of the free form; and if much was required, to 
you much had been given, for who ever had so noble a heritage 
in the area and extent, soil and climate and productive capacity 
of the country you occupied. And you were the only people, 
and yours the only country in modern times, where for their 
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benefit institutions had been established that proved not only a 
permanent and durable foundation for governments of the free 
form, by producing an entire and complete harmony and ident- 
ity of interest between capital and labor, but likewise, while 
they taught its value, inspired a love of liberty. And again 
recurs the solemn and momentous question, What now will you 
do? The answer to this depends upon the answer to another 
question ; Do you realize your true condition, and how and why 
brought about? These reflections show what that condition 
is; while in their First and Second Parts, it has been shown 
how it was brought about, as also it is shown in the extracts of 
the speeches of Mr. Calhoun, just quoted ; for I again repeat, 
when did others ever do any thing for him who never did any 
thing for himself? In failing to do for yourselves, you ignored 
the Providences of God in the relation of causes and effects, 
and passed, without realizing it, that turning point which 
marked an epoch in your history. Hence it was that mighty 
man, who, when he spoke, ‘spoke to an audience reaching 
far down the stream of time, and covering millions of square 
miles,” more than thirty years ago exclaimed ; ‘‘I dare not hope 
that any thing I can say will arouse the South to a due sense 
of danger ; I fear it is beyond the power of mortal voice to 
awaken it in time from the fatal security into which it has 
fallen.” But why? The explanation of your condition is to 
be found in the corollary he deduced from the great truth an- 
nounced, and as beautiful as true, that there is deeply planted 
in the moral and political world, by an All-wise and All-power- 
ful Being, a principle of retributive justice that never fails, 
sooner or later, to recoil upon its authors ; and which, while it 
explains if it arouses, proffers the fullest assurance of your final 
deliverance ; for if aroused, you will realize the delusion by 
which you have so long been held spell-bound and partially de- 
mented, and that delusion will be dispelled. The lethargy and 
sloth by which you have been so long beguiled, deceived and 
betrayed will be shaken off; you will look neither to the 
gorerement of the United States, nor to the people of the 

orth, but relying upon yourselves, you will move forward 
with an unshaken confidence in the Providence of God ; and 
thus confiding, you can not doubt that His unseen hand, so 
plainly manifest in bringing together two races of traits so.dis- 
tinctive and widely different, and for so long a time uniting 
their destiny without the consent of either, and without the 
consent of either sundering that relation between them, will 
be again made manifest to avert the only fate to which you 
would be unequal, and a fate impossible to those whose destiny 
He controls. Will you heed the admonition? For if neither 
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mortal voice of man, nor the teachings of retributive justice 
can urouse, your doom is sealed. In that case, the judgment of 
the righteous judge is, “Take from him—take from him even 
that which he hath.” 


ART. IIl.—CHEAP RAILROADS. 


THAT the railroad system of the United States must undergo revision 
and improvement is becoming daily more obvious. The first reform must 
consist in consolidating all radial lines under the largest possible schedule. 
There must be no transfer from road to road, and no charge for transfer from . 
road to water. The railroad must be assimilated as nearly as possible to 
ocean transportation. That is, it mustearry long distances without delay or 
charge of transfer, and it must transport in one direction with the same 
cheapness and rapidity that itdoes in another. We are inclined to approve 
the transportation plan of Mr. Sherwood so far as it contemplates the adop- 
tion of these general principles, but we doubt whether a great railroad can 
be worked like a canal or turnpike. The common carrier and owner of the 
right of way should be combined in the same administration for practical 
reasons. Perhaps Mr. Sherwood may not be aware that the charter of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was granted on the principle proposed by him. 
It was expected to’be used as a wagon road. The introduction of steam 
proved that a company could supply whole motive power with more econ- 
omy than individuals could possibly do, and the original plan was aban- 
doned. 

We agree perfectly with the writer that the cost of obtaining traction by 
insistent weight is far too great. It is very plain that ifthe strength of 
material could be enhanced by the adoption of steel, the shock and abrasion 
would be greatly diminished, but the railroads of the North and North-west 
cross some very heavy grades, and the insistent weight must be carried 
over the whole road to be ready for use at the stop points. The dilemma in 
which the railroads are placed is very obvious. If they reduce the weight 
of the locomotive they diminish in the same ratio its capacity for draught. 
The reduction of rail weight is, of course, an economy unless the superior cost 
of carbonized iron shall neutralize this advantage, and this we are satisfied 
will not be the case. We are glad to have scientific and practical opinion 
that the lighter rails will present the same rigor and elasticity, and wil) 
quadruple the durability of the road bed. Still the question remains, how 
are we to get the same traction upon a reduced insistent weight? The 
shape of the rail will be determined by calculations and confirmed by ex- 
periment. 

The suggestion that the reduced weight of rail and the insistent weight of 
locomotive may be substituted by a new mode of mechanical adhesions is 
well worth experiment. It must not be forgotten, however, that the ad- 
ditional weight of a third rail will neutralize somewhat the economy of the 
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lighter steel rail. We would remind Professor Forsbey that this experiment 
of the third rail has been made in Europe. Moreover, an invention for ap- 
plying mechanical adhesion at special points was tried by the Legislature 
of Virginia, to test the possibility of substituting this mode of gaining trac- 
tion without the cost of bringing down the grade of roads, or carrying a 
useless weight of locomotive. 

We commend the views of Professor Forsbey to our readers. They are 
elementary to a great railroad reform which is ofindefinable importance to 
the Southern States, and to the extension of long lines into Mexico and to 
the Pacific Ocean.—Eprrors REVIEW. 


TO CHEAPEN FREIGHTS ON RAILROADS, WE MUST CHEAPEN THE 
ROADS THEMSELVES. 


The great interest awakened in the American public, within 
the past year, on the subject of Cuzar Freianr Rariroaps, has 
been mainly effected by the pen and agitations of Mr. Lorenzo 
Sherwood, a writer and thinker of much ability and perseverance 
on matters of internal improvement. 

The object aimed at in the present movement is undeniably a 
great desideratum, second only to the productive interest of the 
country. Let us see whether the treatment of the subject, by its 
leading advocate and the public men who have framed bills for 
Congressional regulation and aid, have not commenced in the 
middle of their subject. A most careful study and analysis of the 
public action, including the pamphlet published in May last, by 
the Secretary of “The National Anti-monopoly Cheap Freight 
Railway League,” impresses me that the whole system is a series 
of conclusions without adequate premises. 

Without adopting as a whole the practicability of the scheme, 
or at present entering upon any argument or criticism of the 
general plan or its details—though I believe that they will bear 
some of both—lI shall venture to enter the lists of its advocates, 
and endeavor in my humble way to furnish some of the wanting 
premises. 

The whole railroad system is too heavy, and too enormously expen- 
sive for general use. 

Such railroads can never profitably reach the vicinity of any 
large proportion of the public needing them. 

The rails on a first class road weigh seventy pounds the yard, 
or forty-six pounds the running foot of single track, or about one 
hundred and twenty-one tons to the mile. Adding chairs and 
spikes at three per cent.; and double tracks for turn-outs and 
stations at two per cent~we have about one hundred and twenty- 
seven tons per mile for the weight of the iron track. 

But why so heavy arail on the first-class roads ? Why not use 
fifty pounds iron, amounting to only about eighty tons per mile? 

Bicone the weight of the locomotives and rolling stock is so 
great as to require the stiffness of the heavy rail. The flexure of 
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small rails, under such burdens in motion, is so great as to wreck 
the track and loosen and destroy the rails. 

But why the great weight of locomotives and rolling stock ? 

The engines are made heavy to give ¢raction to the driving 
wheels, sufficient to draw the enormous burden of train and 
freight. 

What do these great weights amount to in round numbers? 

An average locomotive, west and south of the Alleganies, is 
thirty tons ; its train of thirty or forty freight cars is one hundred 
tons; and its freight two hundred tons—ineluding locomotive, 
more than one-third the load, for which traction must be provided, 
is made up of naked train. 

The track that has to bear this enormous shock, even at the 
moderate speed of ten miles an hour, requires to be heavy and 
well founded. 

Accordingly, the road-bed has to be made of solid and perfectly 
draining materials. The wood superstructure must have about 
ten feet, broad measure, per running foot of track; and the rails 
must weigh some seventy pounds per yard each, or one hundred 
and twenty-seven tons per mile ! 

Hence, in fine, the average cost of American railroads is near 
$25,000 per mile ! 

This prodigious investment has to be repeate], as to its wood 
portions, every four or five years; and its iron rails, where there 
is heavy traffic, have to be replaced every ten years; and its loco- 
motives and rolling stock about once in ten years; the old iron 
and castings yielding but a small portion of their original value. 
Thus the cost of the fifty thousand miles of American railroads 
reaches the fabulous sum of one billion two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions ! 

Can we realize that this stupendous amount of property is main- 
ly consumed in twenty years ! 

Shall we not pause in our astonishment and inquire whether 
the engineering genius of the age cannot suggest some mode 
by which we can reduce this great investment and this profligate 
destruction of property—make more durable, and greatly increase 
the number of miles of our next edition of American railroads ? 

Let us now resume our discussion of the locomotive. 

The iron horse has not been materially improved in the last 
twenty years. He has grown a little more corpulent; but neither 
consumes less provender, makes greater distance, nor draws a 
heavier load. He is an “old fogy,” and so is his track of iron 
rails. Invention seems to have turned in every other direction, 
and left the old horse with his heavy loads to worry his life out 
—s himself ; and to crush his track to splinters every ten 
years 

The traction is confined to two, four, or at most six, bearing 
points of the driving wheels. The flexure of track and shock of 
motion is prodigiously destructive ; in fact the servitude is greater 
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then than under the whole train beside. For the freight and 
weight of a burden car—say weighing two tons, and bearing 
eight tons freight—is distributed over as many bearing points as 
the locomotive of thirty tons, and each flexure or shock of the 
track produced by a burden car is only one-third that of the loco- 
motive ;* and ten burden cars would do less damage to the track 
than one engine. 

- Why not reduce the pressure on a few points by multiplying 
them ? 

Prejudice and long habit are greatly in the way. If no other im- 
provement were practicable, the number of drivers on the engine 
should be doubled, and so geared as to be released at pleasure of 
the engineer, and re-engaged when greater traction is demanded. 

Bat this is only a small part of the revolution railroads are des- 
tined to undergo. . 

What is proposed ? 

My reply is to reduce the weight of every metalic portion of railroad 
and rolling stock by one-half ; and substitute sTEEL FOR TRON in 
nearly every part! 

The manufacture of steel has undergone the most wonderful 
revolution. Brssrmer’s namé is immortal, and SzEAmEn’s stands 
next on the roll of fame, for the blessing mankind is to enjoy from 
their improvements in the production of steel. 

Suffice it here to say, what is familiar to the engineer that pre- 
tends to keep pace with the progress of invention and industry— 
that, seven years ago, a casting of steel was limited to a ton, 
and that now thirty tons are made froma single crucible: that it 
can now be produced from the pig iron directly, instead of the best 
Swedes iron being roasted in charcoal; and that the present cost 
of rolled bar steel is little more than double the cost of iron per 
pound, while its strength and durability are double, treble, or 
quadruple that of iron. 

Let us make our entire roads and vehicles of steel, and reduce their 
weight by one-half. 

Then, if the locomotive weighs only fifteen tons, and rests on 
ten drivers, we shall have only three thousand pounds bearing on 
a single point, instead of ten thousand or fifteen thousand as at 
present constructed. In this case the traction points would sustain 
but little greater burden than those beneath the freight cars. And 
as the total inertia, or load, has been reduced by one-sixth, the 
traction to be provided is in like manner reduced; so, for a 
stronger reason the locomotive may be reduced in weight. 

The rails may be reduced in solid section by about one-half, 
still retaining most of their rigor, increasing the elasticity, and 
quadrupling the durability of rails, embankments, and masonry. 


* The reader will please bear in mind that the destructive effect of blows 
given is chiefly due to the violence of each blow, and not the sum total of 
momenta. Slight blows often repeated do little of the destruction of a few 
heavy blows. 
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In order to preserve as much of the rigor of the rail as possible in 
reducing its size, we shall probably have to change its form. The 
inverted T will aid in preserving the rigor, without materially al- 
tering its other merits. 

The durability of any work furnishes a most interesting element 
of its economy. 

If an engine or a track will last only ten years, it must charge 
twenty per cent. on its value to earn ten per cent.; whereas, if 
it will last forty years it may be used at twelve-and-a-half per cent. 
during its life, with precisely the same net earnings. 

The experiments made of steel rails, in comparison with iron, at 
the depot of the Great Western Railway in London, showed that 
the traffic they would severally bear compares as seventeen to 
four! Thus, the average steel rail would last the traffic of our 
roads for forty years or mere. 

I predict a like durability in the steel locomotive and rolling 
stock. And a steel bridge, instead of the clumsy cast and wrought 
iron structures, is already a tested thing across the water. They 
are so light and airy, and so safe withal, as to demand a place on 
all future railroads. They will last three score and ten years, or 
probably a century, and not be broken down by their own weight 
and vibrations, as all iron bridges are. 

I therefore urge the adoption of a radical change in our railroad 
system,. reducing all metallic parts by at least one-half their 
weight, and substituting steel for iron in the construction of 
tracks, rolling stock, bridges, and buildings. 

And is this all the change proposed? It would appear to be 
sufficient for one innovator. 

But it is no¢ all. I propose aradical change in the construction 
of the track, and a modification of the rolling stock to suit the new 
condition. 

This is an age of novelties, and the mechanical construction of 
everything, from a garden hoe toa tunneling machine or a monitor, 
has undergone a total revolution in these twenty years of railroad 
slumber. 

I bespeak the calm and deliberate consideration of my profes- 
sional brethren of the following suggestions: 

LE? THE RAILROAD TRACK HAVE THREE RAILS, two of woop and 
one of streL. Let the outside tracks have good hard wood 
stringers, well founded on heavy crossties, with vertical thick- 
ness of at least six inches, and bearing of eight inches (or such 
additional dimensions as experience should prove adequate to re- 
sist flexure between ties, and bear the abrasions of wear till decay 
should render replacement necessary.) Instead of chairs at the 
ends of the wood rails, let them lap by a two-foot splice, with ver- 
tical bolts, heads countersunk, to hold them in place. 

Let the wheels, both drivers and truck wheels, have no flanges, 
but broad tread on the middle of the stringers. 

Let the third rail be elevated on its stringer and made of steel, 
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having the inverted (|) form, with half-inch walls, three-and- 
a-half inches tread, and two inches summit; or such other dimen- 
sions as experience may suggest. Let this middle rail be embraced 
in a recess of the middle wheel, which shall tread upon the sum- 
mit and the two feet of the rai!. The two cheeks of this central 
wheel will supply the flanges and keep the cars on the track.* 

Let the central rail have corrugated vertical sides; and for 
auxiliary traction on grades, and in starting and arresting the 
train. To avail of this aid let there be two horizontal drivers, so 
geared to the engine as to be engaged and released by the hand 
of the engineer; and, when engaged, made to grasp the rail 
with their tires corrugated to correspond to the furrows in the 
rail. 

It is obvious that if we increase the number of drivers their 
friction on the wood surface of the rails would be the less des- 
tructive; and, since the friction of the metallic tyre upon a wood 
surface is nearly three times that of iron upon iron, we may re- 
duce the weight of our locomotive still further, until its bearings 
shall be equal to the bearings of the other wheels. 

This is relied upon by the writer as one of the material merits 
of the new system proposed. And though he would not ignore the 
fact of rapid abrasion and disintegration of wood, under the tread 
of trains, and the friction of drivers, he would recall the attention of 
the professional reader to the uses of the auxiliary tractors on the 
central rail, that shall bear the main strain of starting and stop- 
ping, and of the up grades; as also to the cheapness of wood as 
compared with iron, even should replacement and adjustment be 
frequently necessary. 

Should the great traffic on any lines, or other experience render 
it necessary, the stringers could be shod with sheet iron or thin 
bar iron, or plates of steel, at small expense compared with sclid 
rails. This, however, would be at the expense of the loss of trac- 
tion and reduced locomotive weight. 

Doubtless, in the first introduction of a system so novel, many 
difficulties would have to be met and provided for by the engineer. 
He will, at least, agree with me that a desideratum so imperative 
will justify much expense and patient effort, and a fair and candid 
trial. Success would save half the cost and treble the durability 
of our railroads. . - ¥ Ks ’ a 

And now, having submitted the outline of a method for cheapen- 
ing the railroads themselves, we are prepared to advocate, with the 
freig:t reformers, a system of Cheap Freight Railroads. 

In another paper we propose to examine the feasibility of the 
system submitted by Lorenzo Sherwood and “ The National Anti- 
Monopoly Cheap Freight Railway League.” 

GALVESTON, Texas, November, 1867. 


* Such a rail would weigh about thirty-six pounds to the yard, or thirty- 
five tons to the mile, including spikes and double tracks, etc. 
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ART. IV.—THE POLAR SEA. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE THEORY OF THE EXISTENCE OF AN OPEN POLAR 8EA, 
BY J. B. KNIGHT.—READ BEFORE THE NEW ORLEANS ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES, AT THEIR REGULAR WEEKLY MEETING, HELD JUNE 10TH, 
1867. 


Tue fact that navigators, in attempting the discovery of a North 
West Passage into the Pacific, have from time to time, found open 
water in the Northern Ocean, has gradually built up a popular belief 
in the existence of an open sea surrounding the North Pole, at all 
times free from ice, the shores of which teem with animal and 
vegetable life. 

The belief has so far taken hold of scientific men, that many able 
minds have ceased to weigh the question as to whether or not such a 
sea actually exists, and have devoted their attention to speculations 
upon its cause. 

On examination, it will be found that the belief is built upon 
nicely and ingeniously drawn theories, “ which have yet to be con- 
firmed by observation.” Let us weigh some of these theories, and 
the proofs offered to sustain them. 

As this subject was called up by Dr. Fontaine’s paper, we will 
first notice his theory, which is, that the open Polar Sea is due to 
the increased heat, derived from the central fires of the earth, from 
the crust being thinner at the poles by reason of the polar diameter 
being less than the equatoral diameter. 

If the earth is a molten mass, with only a thin crust, which is 
gradually thickening by cooling, it would be most natural to expect 
the crust at the poles to be thickest; as there, the surface receives 
less of the external heat of the sun to compensate for radiation, 
— we have no reason to doubt being equal in all parts of the 
earth. 

This would be illustrated by supposing we had cast a globe of 
metal, of the shape of the earth, and wished it to cool first at its 
poles. By causing this globe to revolve on its axis, before an intense 
heat applied to its equator, we should certainly maintain the high 
temperature at the equatorial circumference longer that at its poles. 
Operations based upon this principle are not unknown to workers in 
metals. 

There is an immense and constant current flowing out of the Arctic 
Ocean, through Davis’ and other straits, as is fully proven by navi- 

ators. Lieut. De Haven, (when in command of the First Grinnell 

.xpedition in search of Sir John Franklin,) had his ships, (as was the 
British ship “ Resolute” on another occcasion,) frozen up in a vast 
field of ice, and, while retaining their positions in the ice, were 
drifted more than a thousand miles to the south. 

This immense volume of water must be replaced, and we accord- 
ingly find, setting into the Arctic Ocean, a vast current underlying 
the outflowing one, as is positively proven by Dr. Kane, Midship- 
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man Griffin, R.N., Captain Duncan, of the British whale-ship 
“ Dundee,” and others, who, at different times, saw icebergs making 
their way rapidly to the north, against the wind and surface current, 
and, in some cases, forcing themselves through fields of solid ice. 
These icebergs could only have been propelled against such obstacles 
by a powerful current into which their lower extremities reached. 

What the temperature is of this under current is not positively as- 
certained, but observations prove that this one is no exception to the 
rule, that all the currents flowing from the equator toward the 
North Pole are warm ones. There is also a current flowing into 
the Arctic Ocean, through Behring’s Straits, which is known to be a 
warm one. 

If, then, all the currents flowing into the Arctic Ocean are warm, 
and those coming out are cold ones, it cannot be possible that any 
local source of heat exists there. 

Let us see if there is sufficient evidence to establish the fact of an 
iceless sea in the Polar Ocean. As early as 1596 there was seen, to 
the east of Nova Zembla, water which was assumed to be the Polar 
Sea, until later it was found to be of very limited extent. 

Baron Wrangell, in an expedition on sledges, saw, at a distance of 
some forty miles from the coast of Arctic Asia, what he termed a 
“vast illimitable ocean” of open water, which has since proved to 
have been an illusion, 

Captain Parry announced to the world that he had discovered the 
Open Polar Sea, at a point where, a few years later, the vessels of 
Sir Edward Belcher were frozen up a whole winter. 

Dr. Kane accompanied the First Grinnell Expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin, as senior medical officer, and was also its histo- 
rian, and afterward commanded the Second Grinnell Expedition, 
which left New York, May 30th, 1853, and was absent more than 
two years. 

He spent both winters in Rensselear Harbor, in latitude 78° 28’ 
N. and longitude 70° 40’ W. 

On the 4th June, 1854, Morton and Hans were sent out, with in- 
structions to pus has far north as possible, in search of evidence of 
the fate of Franklin, and of the open sea. They were absent about 
two months, and upon returning, reported that, after traveling more 
than three hundred miles nearly due north, over a continuous field 
of ice, they came unexepectedly upon a channel so open that a fleet of 
frigates might have sailed up it, and on the shores of which. they found 
Arctic plants due to a much lower temperature than that through 
which they had been traveling. Morton describes this open water 
as extending as far as the eye could reach, from an elevation of more 
than 500 feet, and having all the characteristics ard appearance of 
heing permanently free from ice. There is, probably, little doubt 
that Morton saw open water, but I would direct attention to his 
bringing back with him only two or three specimen of the vast 
number of plants he describes as having seen there, and to the very 
evident caution with which Dr. Kane endorses his account of what 
he saw. 
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Dr. Hayes spent the winter of 1860-61 at Port Foulkes, about 
78° 15’ north, and only a short distance from Rensselaer Harbor, 
and within one day’s walk of his vesse] he found open water, where, 
in 1853, ’4 and 5, Dr. Kane found only solid ice, and over which 
Morton traveled to reach his open sea. 

Of this Dr. Hayes says: “The existence of this open water 
greatly puzzlesme. . . . . . It is probably merely local, and 
depending on the currents and winds. In 1853, °4 and ’5, no such 
water was observed.” 

He also describes the same atmospherical phenomena as were 
observed by Morton near his open sea, and says: “Flocks of 
speckled birds came to shelter themselves under the lee of the shore, 
and warm their feet in the water the winds would not let freeze.” 

A little later this open water approached, says Dr. Hayes, “ until 
the music of its waters, dashing against the shore, was distinctly 
audible from the vessel.” 

In the spring of 1861, Dr. Hayes made his great effort to reach 
the open Polar Sea, which was the avowed object of his expedition, 
and after journeying to the north as far as he could, he says, in a 
record left on the spot: “This point, the most northern land that 
has ever been reached, was visited . . . May 18th and 19th, 1861. 

My observations place us in lat. 81° 35’ N. and long. 70° 
30‘ W. Our further progress was stopped by rotten ice and cracks. 
Kennedy Channel appears to expand into the Polar Basin, and satis- 
fied that it is navigable at least during the months of July, August 
aud September, I go hence to my winter home to make another effort 
to get through Smith’s Sound with my vessel after the ice breaks up.” 

This, remember, is the open sea of Dr. Kane, where Morton re- 
ported the shores and water entirely free from ice as far as the eye 
could reach, from an elevation of more than 500 feet, and here Dr. 
Hayes is stopped by rotten ice and cracks ; and he describes the chan- 
nel as more or less choked with ice, which seems to grow less in the 
distance, until, merged with water-sky, it is difficult to distinguish 
the horizon. 

As I once before had occasion to say, there are few men of the 
achievements of Dr. Kane, who wrote so modestly, and this, with 
the fact that he strove to be ¢ruthful rather than accurate, renders his 
testimony of great weight. 

After having made cne trip to the Arctic Ocean, and while organ- 
izing the Second Grinnell Expedition, he was so fully impressed with 
the belief of the actual existence of an open sea there, that in a 
lecture he delivered before the American Geographical and Statisti- 
cal Society, 14th December, 1852, he seems to consider the exist- 
ence of such a sea settled, and the only problem to be solved was 
how to get to it. But, in the history of his second expedition, after 
giving the outlines of the supposed discoveries of his predecessors 
in Arctic explorations, he says: “ All these illusory discoveries were 
no doubt chronicled with perfect integrity, and it may seem to others, 
as since I have left the field it sometimes does to myself, that my 
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own, though on a larger scale, may some day pass within the same 
category.” 

is is a great modification of his confident tone in 1852, and 
shows that the further he prosected his researches, the less positive 
is he of the existence of an open Polar Sea. 

That there is at all times, in the Arctic Ocean, open water, more 
or less free from ice, will not be denied by those who have studied 
the progress of polar exploration during the present century; but 
I do assert that we are without sufficient evidence to prove that this 
open water is constant in its location and extent, or that there is a 
space surrounding the poles that is permanently free from ice. 

I am supported in this assertion by some excellent proofs. 

It has been shown that no two navigators have found the open 
water in precisely the same place or of the same extent. Lieut. 
Maury, in his “Geography of the Sea,” says (page 175): “This 
open sea in the Arctic Ocean is probably not always in the same 
place. It is, probably, always where the waters of the under current 
are brought to the surface.” 

I have alluded to this under current before, and when it is under- 
stood that it is a warm one, and carries ix the water to supply the 
place of that carried out by the surface current, and that these waters, 
in order to flow out, must rise to the surface, have we not sufficient 
cause for the higher temperature of atmosphere where this rise takes 

lace ? 
: There is abundant proof that, within a comparatively late period, 
there has been a great change in the climate of different parts of 
the Arctic Ocean. 

Dr. Kane, in speaking of the locality in which he spent the winter 
of 1853 4 and ’5, says: “There is no doubt on my mind that at a 
time within historical and even recent limits, the climate of this re- 

ion was milder than it is now. I might base this opinion upon the 
act, abundantly developed by our own expedition, of a secular ele- 
vation of the coast line. But iy BBasaa tae’ = of the ancient beaches 
and terraces, and other geological marks which show that the shore 
has risen, the stone huts of the natives are found scattered along the 
line of the bay in spots now so fenced in by ice as to preclude all 
possibility of the hunt, and, of course, of habitation by men who 
rely on it for subsistence. 

“Tradition points to these as onee favorite hunting grounds near 
open water. 

“ At Rensselaer Harbor, called by the natives Annatok, or the 
Thawing Place, we met with huts in quite tolerable preservation, 
with stone pedestals, still standing, which were used to sustain the 
carcasses of the captured seals and walrus. 

“Sunny Gorge, and a large indentation ir Dallas Bay, which 
bears the Esquimaux name of the Inhabited Place, showed us the re- 
mains of a village, surrounded by the bones of seals, walrus, and 
whales, all now cased in ice.” 

It is generally conceded that the warm water of the Gulf Stream, 
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flowing to the northward and eastward, is the cause of the climate 
of the British Islands being so much milder than climates in the same 
latitude elsewhere. Then why not the warm under current flowing 
into the Arctic Ocean, be sufficient cause of the open water and 
mild climate found in some parts of that sea ? 

Wherever the warm under current ceases to flow, and rises to the 
top preparatory to flowing south as a surface current, there we 
might expect to find open water; and as there are many causes 
which operate to vary the place of this rise of water, I think this 
sufficient explanation of the change of location of the open water, 
and of the changes of climate spoken of by Dr. Kane. 

I therefore maintain: that there is no local source of heat in the 
Arctic Ocean to cause the presence of a sea permanently free from ice. 
That the open waters of Arctic navigators are sufficiently accounted 
for by the warm currents known to flow in to compensate for the 
eold currents flowing out. That the great changes of locality of the 
open water preclude the possibility of their being of very great 
extent; and that we are not in possession of sufficient proof to 
sustain the theory of an iceless sea surrounding the North Pate. 


ART. ¥.—RECOLLECTIONS OF MEXICO; OR, ROAD AND MOUNTAIN. 
(Continued from February Number.) 


A NEW CHAPTER IN THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF AMERICA—DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA BY THE NORTHMEN IN THE TENTH CENTURY—THE CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF THE COUNTRY AND COAST DESCRIBED BY THEM—SNORRE, 
THE FIRST YANKEE BORN ON THE SOIL OF NEW ENGLAND, IN 1007— 
WHITE MEN FOUND BY THE NORTHMEN IN AMERICA BEFORE THEM— 
A NEW VERSION OF MACAULAY’S NEW ZEALANDER CONTEMPLATING THE 
RUINS OF LONDON—HUMBOLDT AND OTHER AUTHORITIES ON THE EARLY 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA-—THE FECUNDITY OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RACE. 

CHAPTER VII. 


Ir is a source of surprise to many, that notwithstanding the 
numerous and various speculations regarding the ancient races of 
America, little or no allusion, in this connection, has been made 
to the Europeans of our own race, the fact of whose existence on 
this continent, at a remote period, we have now positive evi- 
dence of. 

It is said, the older we grow the more it becomes evident that 
historic knowledge is as capable of extension as physical know- 
led . If this be true, how many great discoveries remain to be 
made 

That America was visited by Europeans five hundred years be- 
fore Columbus was born is now placed beyond dispute. Many 
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writers of repute, of a comparatively recent date, have thrown 

much light on this interesting subject; and, considering the re- 

moteness of the period of which they treat, are singularly free 
from conflict. 

In this connection, the following extracts cannot but be read 
with interest : 

“ The Dane Garder,* of Swedish origin, was the first North- 
man who discovered Iceland in 863. Only a few out places of 
this country had been visited, about seventy years before, by 
Irish hermits. Eleven years subsequently, or in 874, the Nor 
wegian Ingolf began the colonization of the country, which was 
. completed during a space of sixty years. The colonists, many of 
whom belonged to the most illustrious and most civilized families 
in the North, established in Iceland a flourishing republic. Ice- 
land was, therefore, the cradle of an historical literature of im- 
mense value.” 

“ The situation of the island, and the relationship of the colony 
to foreign countries in its earlier period, compelled its inhabitants 
to exercise and develope their hereditary maritime skill, and thirst 
for new discoveries across the great ocean.” 

\ “ As early as the year 877, Genubiorn saw, for the first time, the 
mountainous coast of Greenland. But this land was first visited 
by Erik the Red in 983, who, three years afterwards, in 989, by 
means of Icelandic emigrants, established the first colony on its 
south-western shore, where afterwards, in 1124, the Bishop’s see of 
Gardar was founded, which subsisted for upwards of 300 years. 
The head firths, or bays, were named after the chiefs of the expe- 
dition.+ 

“On a voyage from Iceland this same year (986), Biarne, the 

: son of Heriulf, was driven far out to sea towards the southwest, 

and for the first time beheld the coast of the American land, after- 

wards visited and named by his countrymen. In order to ex- 
amine these countries more narrowly, Leif the Fortunate, son of 

Erik the Red, undertook a voyage of discovery thither in the year 

1000. He landed on the shores described by Biarne, detailed the 

character of these lands more exactly, and gave them names ac 

cording to their appearance: Hellnland (Newfoundland) was so 
called from its flat stones; Markland (Nova Scotia) from its 
woods, and Vineland (New England) from its vines. Here he 





* The above extracts are translated from Antiquitates Americana, sive 
Scriptores Septentrionales Rerum ante-Columbianarum, in America. Caroli 
Christiant Rafn. Harnt2. Typis officine Schultziana 1837. Mr. Rafn was 
a Dane, and, from the name, a descendant of the old Northmen. 

+ “ In very early times,” says Dr. Hayes, the Arctic explorer, in a recent 
lecture delivered by him at Chicago, “ Greenlana, which is substantially the 
home of the icebergs, was inhabited ; but in the year 1600 the people of 
this country had all disappeared very mysteriously, and nothing remained 
to tell that the lower part of the land had ever been known to man except a 
few Runic (the language of the ancient Northern nations of Europe) inscrip- 
tions which Edgerton found upon the rocks in 1721, when he attempted to 
colonize the island, for it is supposed to be an island.” 
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remained for some time, and constructed large houses, called 
Leifsbudir (Leif’s Booths), A German named Tyrker after him, 
who accompanied Leif on his voyage, was the man who found the 
wild vines, which he recognized from having seen them in his 
own land, and Leif gave to the country its name from this cireum- 
stance. Two years afterwards, Leif’s brother, Thorwald, repaired 
thither, and in 1003 caused an expedition to be undertaken to 
the south along the shore; but he was killed, in the summer of 
1004 on a voyage northwards, in a skirmish with the natives.” 

The most distinguished, however, of all the American discov- 
erers is Thorfian Karlsifna, an Ivelander, whose genealogy is car- 
ried back in the old Northern annals, to Danish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Scottish and Irish ancestors, some of them of royal blood. 
In 1006, this chief, on a merchant voyage, visited Greenland, 
and there married Gudrid, the widow of Thorstein (son of Erik 
the Red), who had died the year before in an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion to Vineland. Accompanied by his wife, whe encouraged 
him to this voyage, and with a crew of 160 men on board of three 
vessels, he repaired, in the spring of 1007, to Vineland, where he 
remained for three years, and had many communications with the 
aborigines. Here his wife bore him a son, “ Snorre” (the first 
Yankee born on the soil of New England), “who became the 
founder of an illustrious family in Iceland, which gave that island 
several of its bishops. His daughter’s son was the celebrated 
Bishop Thoriack Runolfson, who published the first Christian 
code of Iceland.* 


* The Danes are said to be as careful in preserving old documents, and 
clinging to the traditionary evidences of their past history, as the Moors are 
said to be in preserving the evidences of their occupation of Spain. ‘“ The 
identical key of their house in Granada” may be found hanging in a conspi- 
cuous place in more than one Moorish house, and some are said to enter- 
tain the idea that they will one day return and occupy them. 

More than twenty years since, while making the trip between London 
and Hambrrgh, I made the acquaintance of a ish gentleman on board 
the steamer. As the vessel ploughed her way within sight of the English 
coast, our conversation happened to turn on the nature of the plundering 
descents his ancestors me on the coast in the 10th and 11th centuries. 
The Dane astonished me with the knowledge he displayed of a subject of 
such antiquity, naming names and counting dates with a facility that 
showed his source of information was by no means “i a limited character. 
Seeing that I took an interest in the subject, he said: “ When we reach 
Hamburgh, I will show the title-deeds, which I hold as head of my family, 
of a tract of land once held and occupied by my ancestors in the south of Ire- 
land.” He was as good as his word. On our arrival, he took me to his 
house—for he resided in the city—and from an old iron safe he drew forth 
a discolored parchment, or what represented parchment, for it had a much 
more leathery appearance than parchment. 1 and comparatively legible 
as were the characters on it, it was a sealed document to me, for it was 
written in the old Norse language, at leastso said my informant. It pur- 
ported to be a title or grant of land for a vickingar named Reginald, acting 
for his sovereign lord /verus, or Irus, if my memory serves; indeed, at this 
date, I cannot say with certainty that I do not transpose the names. It bore 
the date 1006. hat interested me, however, was a document tat accom- 
panied it and was attached to it, which was much less of a mystery. This 
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“ The notices given by the.old Iceland voyage chroniclers re- 
specting the climate, the soil and the productions of this new 
country are very characteristic. Nay, we have even seen a state- 
ment of this kind, as old as the eleventh century, from a writer 
not a Northman, Adam of Bremen. He states, on the authority 
of Svein Estridson, the King of Denmark, a nephew of Canute 
the Great, that the country got its name from the vine growing 
wild. It is a remarkable coincidence in this respect, that its Eng- 
lish re-discoverers, for the same reason, named the large island 
which is close off the coast, Martha’s Vineyard. Spontaneously- 
growing wheat (maize, or Indian corn) was also found in this 
country. 

“In the mean time, it is the total result of nautical, geographical 
and astronomical evidences in the original documents, which 

laces the situation of the countries discovered beyond all doubt. 

he number of days’ sail between the several newly-found lands, 
the striking description of the coast, especially the white sand- 
banks of Nova Scotia, and the long beaches and downs of a pecu- 
liar appearance on Cape Cod, (the Kilarnes and Turdustrandir of 
the Northmen,) are not to be mistaken. In addition hereto we 
have the astronomical remark that the shortest day in Vineland 
was nine hours long, which fixes the latitude at 41° 24’ 
10” or just that of the promontories which limit the entrance 
into Mount Hope Bay, where Leif’s booths were built, and in the 
district around which the old Northmen had their bead establish- 
ment, which was named by them Hop.” 

In Vineland the sun rose on the shortest day at the beginning 
of Dagenal and set about the close of Hykt. As the ancient 
Northmen divided the horizon into eight grand compartments 
called dltir, so they also made a corresponding octuple division 
was & map representing the barony on the sea coast, on which this land wa; 
situated. On comparing it with a modern map, I found it wonderfully cor- 
rect. Creeks, coves and bays were marked upon it with an accuracy that 
surprised me. The names of most of the places, not many in number, were 
in the Irish language, some few in Norse and Irish. The boundaries of the 
grant, which were marked with lines heavier than the ordinary lines of the 
map, denoted a tract of land on the sea coast of considerable extent. But 
the most remarkable feature about it, one, in fact, that, at the time, caused 
me to doubt the genuineness of the whole, was, that it represented this ba- 
rony as an island, which it is not. The Dane said, however, and said truly, 
that in this lay no cause for doubt ; for geological changes as great are not 
impossible, nor even uncommon, during a space of 800 years. 

Many years afterward I happened to make the acquaintance of an Eng- 
lish engineer in New Orleans, who assisted in the survey of a route for a 
short railroad in this very barony. On my mentioning the particulars of 
the incident above related, he said that there was no doubt whatever of its 
having once been an island ; that the route which he assisted in surveying 
lay in a valley which was once undoubtedly the bed of a river or arm of the 
sea that gave it its insular character. If any of my readers are curious to 
know on what part of the “ green isle ” this old Danish lodgment was made, 
they will find it on the map of the south east coast of Ireland, forming the 
western boundary of that estuary which divides the province of Munster 
from that of Lunster. 
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of the solar day into aliquot parts called eyktir, each of which was 
consequently equal to three hours. Here follows a curious dia- 
gram representing the divisions of the day according to the sec- 
tions of the horizon. 

“The adjustment of the relative portions of the d/tir and eyktir 
as exbibited in the above diagram, is based on ancient writings, 
and particularly on the ancient ecclesiastical law of Iceland, pro- 
mulgated in 1123 by Thorlak, bishop of Skalholf, and Keltel, 
bishop of Holum, of whom the former as we have already re- 
marked was nephew of Snorre. This ecclesiastical law assigns 
the extent of that portion of the horizon which is called Nor- 
oratt, and to which the Eykt Mineiti corresponds, thereby fixing 
the other sections of the horizon, by which the divisions of the 
day were regulated.” 

“The Northmen were also acquainted with American lands 
still farther to the south called by them Huitramannaland, (the 
land of the white man) or Jrland it mikla. This land was proba- 
bly North or South Carolina, Georgia, or Florida.” 

The last memorandum supplied by the old Icelandic records is 
a voyage from Greenland to Markland (Nova Scotia) as late as 
1347. Humboldt, in his Cosmos says: “The Skarlinger (Esqui- 
maux) who then occupied a much more southern position on the 
continent, related to the Northmen in Vineland that further 
south, beyond the Chesapeake Bay, there dwelt white men, who 
clothed themselves in white garments, carried before them poles 
to which clothes were attached, and called with a loud voice.” 
The Northmen interpreted this account as indicating that the 
“ white men” were marching in procession singing, and carried 
banners before them. 

“ Among the Shawanese Indians,” says Rafn, “ who, some years 
ago emigrated from Florida to Ohio, there is preserved a tradition 
which seems important here, viz: that Florida was once inhabi- 
ted by white men who were in possession of implements of iron.” 
This continues Rafo, “must have been an ancient Irish ae? 
who previous to the year 1000 were settled in this region. e 
powerful chief Are Marson of Reykianes in Iceland, was in the 
year 983 driven thither by storms and was there baptized. The 
first author of this aecount was his cotemporary, Rafa, surnamed 
the Limerick-trader, he having resided in Limerick in Ireland.” 
Another authority on the subject Laing, a Scotchman of Danish 
descent, says: “The discovery of Vineland in the eleventh cen- 
tury, is not less established by documentary testimony than the 
discovery and colonization of Greenland. Yet it cannot be sub- 
stantiated by anything to be found in America,* for its discov- 


* Mr. Laing thinks the Scandinavians made no settlement in America. That 
they did make settlements, and thoze, too, far from the coast, confirmatory evi- 
dence is gradually coming to light. Even as we pen these lines the Washington 
Union newspaper, brings us an account of the discovery near the Great Falls of 
the Potomac by a Danish antiquary—-Thomas C. Raffinson—of the remuins of an 
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erers were but adventurers trading for skins, timber, etc., but 
making no settlement. Nevertheless by a manuscript of unques- 
tionable authority,of a date between 1387 and 1395, it is known that 
Vineland had been discovered eighty years before Columbus visit- 
ed Iceland to obtain nautical information, when of course he got 
or saw the written report about Vineland.” 

All the Scandinavian Sagas, or records, in reference to the first 
settlement of Iceland agree as to the discovery of land beyond the 
Atlantic. And the abstracts of the “Hyrbiggia Saga” of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, confirm in some particulars the above extracts. ~ 

The question will naturally be asked, why the land discovered 
to the south should be called by the Northmen Huitramannaland 
or Irland it mikla (Great Ireland) if white men, and those white 
men Irishmen, were not settled thereon ? 

Scott says the Northmen found the Irish in Iceland before 
them; it is therefore not at all surprising if they preceded them 
in America. At all events the Northmen would certainly not be 
likely to give the credit of these discoveries to strangers, and thus 
give America her first baptism—Great Ireland—if the facts did 
not warrant it. 

In Rivero and Tschudi’s Peruvian Antiquities, the opinion is con- 
fidently expressed that Irish colonies were planted in the Caro- 
linas and Florida as early as the ninth century, and makes men- 
tion of a nation that according to the traditions of the Esquimaux, 
dwelt in their neighborhood, wore white vestments, uttered cries, 
and made use of long poles with pieces of cloth attached to them, 
which probably indicated a chaunting procession of monks carry- 
ing banners. The authors conjecture that this neighborhood was 
Huitramannaland, the country of the white man, which lay alon 
Chesapeake Bay extending down into Carolina and even still 
farther south.* 

The translator of Rivero, Doctor Hawks, observes that there is 


Icelandic woman named Suasu, who died in the year 1051. “ Coins, bronzes, 
trinkets, fragments of teeth, and other curious things have been exhumed from 
the grave.” 

= it is a curious fact that the aboriginal races of Mexico and South America 
wore the cross as an emblem long before they could possibly have known 
its Christian significance; unless, indeed, they took it from those early European 
visitors, which is not probable, or there would have remained some traditional 
evidence of the fact. They knew not what the sign portended, They only 
knew that the custom was handed down to them by their ancestors. 

Lorenzard in his history of New Spain, Mexico, 1770 mentions the cross as 
having been worn by the natives. “In the Mexican Tribute tables (7alega/s), 
small pouches or bags frequently occur. Appendages to dress, they are taste- 
fully formed and ornamented with fringe and tassels. A cross of the Maltese 
or more ordinary form is conspicuously woven or painted on each.” 

Again we find, in the History of the Abipones of Paraguay, by Martin Do- 
brizhoffer, eighteen years as missionary in South America, that the natives 
“tatoo themselves by pricking the skin with a thorn. They all wear the form 
of a cross on the foreheads and two small lines at the corner of each eye.” 

“I saw also crosses marked on the foreheads of all the Abipone:, but likewise 
black crosses woven in the red woollen garments of many.” 
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no other testimony than what is found in the text. In this, how- 
ever, he is not quite correct. ‘ Monastichon Britannican; or, a His- 
torical Narration of the first founding and flourishing state of the 
Ancient Monasteires, Religious rules and orders of Great Brittaine, 
in the times of the Brittaines and the Primitive church of the Saxons, 
collected out of the most authentic authors, Leiger Books and 
manuscripts. By the learned Antiquary, Richard Broughton, Lon- 
don, 1655.” In this work, which was published some twenty 
years after the author’s death, reference is made to America, an- 
terior toits discovery by Columbus, ’Tis true, he introduces the 
voyage of St. Brendan, which is legendary in its character ; never- 
theless, we think such evidence should not be entirely disregarded. 
Indeed if we adopt the suggestion of Humboldt,we should be very 
cautious how we reject them, “I do not participate,” says that 
illustrious scholar, in his Cosmos, “ in the rejecting spirit which has 
but too often thrown popular traditions into obscurity ; but I am, 
on the contrary, firmly persuaded that by great diligence and 
perseverance many of the historical problems which relate to the 
early times will one day be cleared up.” 

To reject all, when part of the testimony is unreliable, may be 
sound doctrine in law ; but it is not so sound, and can have no 
application where the truthful grains of history are being sifted 
out from the foggy mists that surround the dim and shadowy 
past. We do not see why an “ancient mariner ”—or for that 
matter an ancient saint—could not tell his story, impregnated 
though it be with adue amount of the marvelous, as the stories 
of modern trayellers are to day, and will be while time lasts— 
without having their whole narrative rejected and even the fact of 
their own existence questioned. 

Nevertheless, legendary or traditionary evidence—such is our 
nature—will always be rejected by those to whose prejudices it runs 
counter ; when it does not, or when on the contrary, it chimes with 
our predilections, we accept it with more credulity. Modern phil- 
osophy, too, has created an almost universal spirit of skepticism. 
But, as we grow older and more profound, we may also—like Ger- 
many’s greatest scholar—become more credulous. Broughton says 
—alluding to the early missionary monks of the order of St. Martin 
of Tours, the uncle of St. Patrick: “These he sent into many re- 
mote places and nations. . . . . We find in the old written 
life of St. Brendan, that many of them were sent out, and lived in the 
Isles of America, and had been there, some eighty years, some nine- 
ty; brought up by St. Patrick in his monasteries in these parts be- 
fore. Mennius proveth that St. Patrick preached forty years to di- 
vers extern nations, which could not be only to the Irish in Ireland 
who were but one nation extern to Britain.” (Pages 131-2.)* 

“Of St. Kentigern, who lived on the plainest fare, wore coarse 


* The marginal authorities are Manusoripr, Antig. Capgrave in S. Brendan. 
Mennius’ Histor.—supra Natu. Westoy, Anno 491, <Antig. Glastonien Cap- 
grave in 8. Piran, 
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garments, and carried his own pastoral staff, not round or guilded, or 
set with pearles, but of plaine wood only bended backwards; our an- 
tiquarians, even protestants, with others, assure us he had in his col- 
ledg at Elgu, besides others, always 365 learned apostolick men, and 
sent them into the Orchades Islands, to Norway, Island (Iceland), 
and other extern nations. . . . . Also to Greenland, accounted 
pork of America, . . . and many other lands and islands of the 
ast ocean to Russia . . . and many other islands beyond 
Scautia (Scotland,) even until the Pole Arctick.” (Pages 187-8.) 

Broughton also mentions Machutus, “who was bishop both 
in Great and Little Brittaine, (Brittany) . . . and both in Brit- 
taine and America.” (Pages 334-5.) From this it may be inferred 
that there was a somewhat active European navigation carried on in 
the North Seas as far back as the fourth and fifth centuries. 

Though the disciples of St. Patrick are numerous enough, in all 
conscience, in America to-day, to render it unlikely that any one will 
ask who he was, yet, as the same thing cannot be said of St. Bren- 
dan, we will give a brief account of the ancient apostle of Christian- 
ity, taken from Otway’s Sketches of Erris and Deeneday, Dublin, 
1845. 

“ Brendan was bishop or abbot of Ardfert and Cloufert, in the coun- 
ty of Kerry, in Ireland. He was born in a.p. 484 and died in 578, 
living 94 years. We are informed that Brendan, hearing of the 
previous voyage of his cousin Barinthus in the Western Ocean, and 
obtaining an account from him of the happy isles he had landed on 
in the far West, determined under the strong desire of winning 
heathen souls to Christ, to undertake a voyage of discovery himself. 
And aware that all along the western coast of Ireland, there were 
many traditions respecting the existence of a western land, he pro- 
ceeded to the islands of Arran, and there remained some time, hold- 
ing communication with the venerable St. Enda, and obtained from 
him much information on what his mind was bent. There can be 
little doubt ihat he proceeded northward along the coast of Mayo, 
and made inquiries among the bays and islands of the remnants of 
the Z'uatha Danaan people, that once were so expert in naval affairs, 
and who acquired from the Milesians or Scots that overcame them, 
the character of being magicians from their superior knowledge. 
AY . Having acquired all the information he could, Brendan re- 
turned to his native Kerry; and from a bay sheltered by the lofty 
mountains now known by his name, he set sail for the Atlantic land ; 
and directiog his course towards the southwest, in order to meet the 
summer solstice, or what we should call the tropic, after a long and 
rough voyage, his little bark being well provisioned, he came to sum- 
mer seas, where he was carried along, without the aid of sail or oar, 
for many a long day. This, it is to be presumed, was the great Gulf 
stream, and which brought his vessel to shore somewhere about the 
Virgina capes, or where the American coast tends eastward and forms 
the New England States. Here landing, he and his companions 
marched steadily into the interior for fifteen days, and then came to 
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a large river ; this was evidently the Ohio, And this, the holy ad- 
venturer was about to cross, when he was accosted by a person of 
noble presence—but whether a real or visionary man, does not ap- 
pear—who told him he had gone far enough ; but further discoveries 
were reserved for others who would in due time come and Christian- 
ize all that pleasant land. 

“The above,” continues Otway, “when tested by common sense, 
clearly shows that Brendan landed on a continent, and went a good 
way into the interior, and met a great river running in a different di- 
rection from those he heretofore crossed ; and here, from the difficul- 
ty of transit or want of provisions, or deterred by increasing difficul- 
ties, he turned back; and no doubt, in a dream, he saw some such 
vision which embodied his previous thoughts, and satisfied him that 
it was expedient for him to return home.”* 

Here is food for conjecture. Here isa subject for the mind to 
dwell upon; to travel back ages upon ages and speculate on the fate 
of those early wanderers. What became of them? Did they perish 
and leave no traces—no monument of their presence? Or were they 
absorbed in the aboriginal race, leaving no visible mark of the fact 
on the features of the absorbent. The Sagas referred to by Hum- 
bold, claim three precursors to Columbus of their own race, name- 
ly, Ari Marrson, in 983; Biorn, still later ; and Gudleif about the 
middle of the eleventh century. 

Again it will be perceived that the last records of an expedition 
to America, according to Rafn, by the Northmen, bring us down 
to the year 1347, a period when the grandfather of Columbus 
might have been living; and when it is considered that Columbus 
himself visited Iceland in 4477, when, if he did not obtain authen- 
tic papers or charts, must have picked up some information on 


* Washington Irving, in his History of Columbus, alludes to a voyage made by 
St. Brendan and his disciple, St. Malo, in the Sixth Century, in which they wan- 
dered about the ocean, and at length landed on an island called Ima. In the 
seventeenth century, an island was seen by the inhabitants of Gomera and Fer- 
ro, of the Canary group, bearing northwest some forty leagues. It was seenb 
s0 many and so plainly was it visible, even at different periods, that an expedi- 
tion was dispatched to find the unknown islands, but in vain. Many expedi- 
tiens were started with the object of finding the strange island, but to no pur- 


e. 

At that early day, this was sufficient to give the undiscovered or imaginary 
island a supernatural character, and it was accordingly set down as the enchant- 
ed Island of St. Brendan. 

The governor of the Island of Ferro, Alonzo de Espinosa, made a report, in 
which more than one hundred witnesses, some of the highest respectability, de- 
posed that they beheld the unknown island some forty miles distant, in the north- 
= and it was actually set down in some of the European charts of the pe- 
riod. 

The island, however, was an optical illusion, the result of atmospherie causes 
such as we have described in the first chapter of this work, and it was so consid- 
ered by the learned even at that early period. 

It is in connection with this enchanted island that he refers to St. Brendan, mak- 
ing no mention whatever of the voyage above alluded to—a very natural thing, 
however, in one writing the history of Columbus. 
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the subject from the descendants of those truly “ancient marin- 
ers,” it seems to supply the wanting link in the chain of those 
most interesting events. 

Any one who reads the life of Columbus must be struck with 
the pertinacity with which he persisted, through all his difficul- 
ties, in maintaining that “land ‘ey to the west.” Even when he 
had sailed across the unknown sea, and still no land was visible; 
when against the murmurs and threats of his crew, he still confi- 
dently pursued his course, the conclusion forces itself upon the mind 
that he must have been in the possession of some previous know- 
ledge on the subject. Either that, or he was an inspired being. 

And yet, however conclusive some of the preceding extracts 
may be, they cannot be said to affect the fame of one, who, after 
all, made America a fact, which before it could not be said to 
have been; for, though he may have obtained information on the 
subject, it must have been at best, at that remote period—when 
navigation was little better than speculation—su vague and un- 
defined that it required a being of most extraordinary powers to 
establish on it a fact of such magnitude. I trust the reader will 
excuse these digressional extracts—the student of history, should 
they come under his notice, I know will. Dim the light and dull 
the mind of him who does not peruse them with, at least, some 
degree of interest. 

Be the remote history of America what it may, the Mex- 
ican Indian, like his relatives of the North, does not appear to 
hold his own when he comes in contact with the white race. Their 
numbers are diminishing, slowly, it is true, but still diminishing. 

No census has been taken in Mexico since 1831, at which period 
the population numbered 6,382,284. This estimate cannot be 
cousidered as reliable, several of the States being set down in 
round numbers. Subsequently, however, a general enumeration 
having been made, based upon the returns of the different local au- 
thorities, the population was found to be 8,287,413. Of this num- 
ber one-sixth part consists of those who are of European extraction ; 
three parts the pure aboriginal Indian race, and the two remain- 
ing parts of a mixed race of European, Indian, and African blood ; 
the latter in a very limited degree, and {s principally confined to 
the coast. 

The greater portion of this diverse population resides in 26,408 
cities, towns, villages, factories, and farms, all the most consider- 
able of which are to be found on the elevated parts of the territory 
or on the slopes of the great mountain range of the Cordilleras. 
Thus it happens, that while throughout the whole of the Repub- 
lic a deficiency of inhabitants is observed, in comparison with 
what such an immense territory is capable of supporting, yet this 
deficiency is more especially to be perceived in the lowlands ex- 
tending along the coasts. The deficiency of population in these 
localities is so great that there are wild tracts of land never yet 
trodden by the foot of man. 
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The chief of the statistical bureau, Don Manuel Orozco, says 
“the conquered race has never increased: from generation to 
generation its individuals, left in absolute liberty and protected 
by the laws, diminish visibly, without any ostensible cause to 
which this result can be attributed; and on every side we see the 
towns, inhabited exclusively by them, becoming depopulated and 
ruined without the possibility of prevention. When we find an 
increase it is in the part possessed by the conquering races— 
an increase which, according to the data given by every writer, 
is constant and at times too rapid. Thus it is, in my view, 
that the census a my ideas, for it does not exhibit the 
constant increase of both races, but marks the proportion between 
the one that increases and the other that diminishes, and from this 
flows the phenomena that the aggregate of population seems 
to advance so slowly that it almost remains stationary.” 

From the time of Montezuma to the present day, the local- 
ities inhabited by the indigenous tribes, have changed very 
little. One curious fact, however, is worthy of notice, that 
many of the rudest tribes, in order to enter upon the road to 
civilization, have given up their rude idiom for the Spanish. 
The Popolocas, for example, in the State of Puebla, formerly ex- 
tended to Tacamachulco, and now those speaking the ancient 
tongue are reduced to a small space, the others making a boast 
that they have abandoned their idiom for the civilized tongue. 

In Yucatan, however, the conquerors have not been able to im- 
pose their language upon the tribe inhabiting that peninsula, and 
the whites have been compelled, in self-defence, to learn the Mayo 
for the purpose of commerce and intercourse. Here, in contra- 
distinction to more northern States, the white race is giving way 
before the Indian. According toa well-known physiological law, 
this will ever be the case unless the white race is constantly in- 
vigorated by emigration: in the absence of this supply the greater 
number will not only absorb the lesser, but, in course of time, not 
one characteristic feature of the lesser number will be visible. It 
may reasonably be doubted whether any race of men is cosmo- 
poiitan in anything like an absolute sense; in other words, 
whether its power of acclimatization is unlimited within the range 
of the habitable globe. What would become of the Esquimaux, 
translated to the torrid zone ; or the Hindoo or West Indian, to 
the inclemency of the Arctic Circle? Even the European going 
to the tropics, becomes subject to dysentery, and the Negro going 
to Europe to pulmonary complaints ; and it is probable that every 
race has certain prescribed geographical limits, from which it 
cannot, with impunity, be displaced. 

Of all races, the Jews, the Gipsies, and the Chinese appear. to 
approach nearest to a cosmopolitan character. Statistics which 
have been published respecting the Jews in different countries 
seem to show that the Jew is subject to different physiological 
laws to those of the people by whom he is surrounded. Colonial 
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statistics prove that he is more readily and completely acclimatized 
than other colonists, as seen by the records of diseases and 
deaths, 

The chief cause of the apparent superiority of the Jew in this 
sense, according to Dr. Knox, is assumed to consist in the fact 
that they are a pure race. Indeed, all pure races support the in- 
fluence of change better than mixed races, as the example of the 
Chinese, the Gipsies, and even the nomadic Arabs indicate. The 
Anglo-native of India is physically inferior to his progenitors in 
England ; and were there no other inhabitants there, it is doubt- 
ful whether it would ever be peopled by him; if it would, it 
would be by an inferior race. The Asiatics of North America— 
that is the aboriginal native—though a pure race were never 
able to hold their own—never fought “the battle of life” suc- 
cessfully. However, the superior race with which they came 
in contact explains this. In South America and Mexico the 
nt though a pure race, if we except a cross of the Goth, 
physically degenerates, even without mixing his blood with the 
native. 

If pure races stand so poor a chance what is to be the des- 
tiny of ourselves, crossed and recrossed as we are by every 
Caucasian tribe from Europe, and soon, perhaps, to have the 
black blood of four millions of Negroes poured into our hitherto 
blue veins ? 

In this connection two very important statements have been 
made on respectable authority, which, if true, involves a ques- 
tion of serious import to the future of America. 

Dr. Knox asserts that the Anglo-Saxon race has a tendency 
to die out on this continent. While Professor Agassiz recently 
demonstrated in one of a series of lectures delivered in New 
York, that the physical structure of animals in America is in- 
ferior as compared to animals of the same species in the Old 
World. 

To confute the demonstrations of a man as justly celebrated 
as Agassiz requires a knowledge of the subject equal, if not 
superior to his. To others, therefore, we leave the task of 
dealing with him. Dr, Knox’s hypothesis is confuted, appar- 
ently so at least, by the great and steady increase of the a 
tion. “Tis true, he may account for this by immigration and the 
constant flow of fresh blood infused. His theory, nevertheless, 
cannot be otherwise than speculative, while facts are evidently 
so strongly against him. And not until European emigration 
ceases, and America is left entirely to herself, can this important 
problem be satisfactorily solved. Indeed, one has but to read the 
preface to “ Palfrey’s History of New England,” to find abundant 
evidence of the vitality and fecundity of the race.* 


* Out of this subject arises another interesting prognostic which we donot 
recollect to have before seen mentioned, at least in the form we present it. 
What destiny awaits that European colony transplanted to the only im- 
portant space, if we except the two projecting portions of Africa and 
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This is a subject to which no American can be indifferent, no 
matter whether he be native or foreign, for the citizen of foreign 
birth cannot be indifferent to the future of his offspring. No one 
but an enemy to the equitable and just distribution of that ma- 
terial wealth which labor alone produces, and which is here to be 
found in a greater degree than in any other part of the world, but 
would regret to see any other but a bright destiny awaitin 
America, where the poor industrious man has truly a fair field 
and is rewarded for his labor to a degree hitherto unknown in any 
country of which we have any record.* 

Whether progress or civilization, according to the general ac- 
ceptation, will ever make themselves felt on the‘inferior materials 
which comprise the present population of Mexico, is extremely 
doubtful. Indeed there seems less hope for her while under the 
control of those Hybrids—part Indian, Spanish and Negro—who 
have governed, or rather misgoverned the country since the es- 
tablishment of the Republic, than if she were entirely under the 
control of the semi-civilized but pure Indian race. 


To be Continued. 





ART. VI.—JOHN B. FLOYD AND ARMS FOR THE SOUTH. 
(Extract from an unpublished History ‘of the War of Secession.) 


Unper the theory of the Constitution of the United States, the mi- 
litia of the several States was the chief defence of the country. In 
forming a union among themselves, each State waved its right to 


America, above the wide waste of waters of the Southern hemisphere, 
known as Australia? Was it one of those pre-arranged designs in the econ- 
omy of the universe that these people should migrate to this spot within the 
temperate zone of the antipodes, so that the superior Caucasian race should 
9 gepaors itself and flourish, when London would be, not as Macaulay has 
said, a ruin, but sunk fathoms deep in an ocean that will cover half a world, as 
it now covers the southern half? When that change takes place in the axis on 
which our world spins, which science, it is said, is proving to be slowly but 
surely accomplishing ; when the order shall be reversed, and the waters now 
covering the southern hemisphere shall cover the northern, blotting out its 
continents, empires, and kingdoms, even its very history, leaving bare in the 
southern new continents, empires, and kingdoms, and opening out a new and 
distinct page in the history of created things ; then Macaulay’s New Zea- 
lander, not a civilized savage, but one of his own (Celtic) race, if he would 
pay a visit to London would have to seck for it with a “deep sea lead 
line.” 

An evidence of the slow but steady change going on in the bearing of 
the poles is said to be found in the ruins of ancient Christian churches 
which were build facing east and west. It is found that they now differ 
from these points more or less according to their antiquity. 

* Four years of civil strife, carrying in its train those evils that ever go 
with it is now changing all this—we trust not permanently — Death, 
Taxation, Peculation, and Speculation—the effects of which are now begin- 
ning to be felt for the first time in the history of the Republic. That equita- 
ble distribution of wealth, which, above all others, is the true test of a 
prosperous people, is now beginning to be less apparent ; in other words, 
the rich are becoming richer and the poor poorer. 
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keep (regular) troops and ships of war in time of peace; although 
that right doubtless revived in time of war. It reserved the right to 
officer and train its militia, and to keep on hand material for its own 
defence. But the States, with one or two exceptions, had for many 
years neglected to keep up any efficient arsenals of their own, rely- 
ing on those of the common government in all emergencies. The 
Federal Government had in store large amounts of arms and ord- 
nance, either procured by contract, or made at its own establish- 
ments ; all of which, except one at Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia; were 
in the Northern States. These arms were distributed among many 
arsenals or depots, some.of which were in the Southern States. An 
Act or resolution of Congress authorized the occasional issue of some 
of these arms to the States for the purpose of arming the militia. 
But a smal! amount of arms of any kind had been issued under this 
provision. 

In 1860, several of the Southern States finding that the whole pow- 
er of the Federal Government was about to pass into the hands of 
the Black Republican party, located altogether in the Northern States, 
and that any attempt to resist effectually the unconstitutional and 
revolutionary measures of that party, would turn against them the 
whole military material accumulated by the Government, and paid 
for chiefly by the South, on which, under the protective tariff, the 
chief burden of taxation was thrown, they became anxious, too late, 
to provide the means of defending themselves. The Legislature of 
Virginia, somewhat late in the year, appropriated funds, and appoint- 
ed commissioners to provide for the defence of the State; the Leg- 
islature of Alabama charged the Governor with this duty ; and some 
other States took similar measures. But all these attempts at arm- 
ing were failures, from the shortness of the time, the scantiness of 
the appropriations, the want of judgment and promptness in the 
agents employed, or the narrow powers given them. Little ordnance 
was procured, not many small arms, and most of these of inferior 
quality and antiquated patterns. 

On the 24th of December, just four days after the secession of 
South Carolina, the U. S. Ordnance officer at the Pittsburg foun- 
dry, in Pennsylvania, in the routine of his duty, was about to ship 
seventy-eight heavy guns southward. These guns had been cast for 
two new forts almost completed, one on Ship Island on the coast of 
Mississippi State, and the other on Galveston Island in Texas. But the 
Pittsburg mob took the alarm, for Mississippi and Texas were sup- 
posed to be on the verge of secession. A town meeting was called, 
which resolved forcibly to prevent the removal of the guns, and 
sent dispatches to Washington to protest against it. When, six days 
after this, South Carolina seized upon the U.S. arsenal in Charles- 
ton, the people throughout the North were exasperated on finding 
that so many arms had been placed within reach of the “ Rebels,” 
and turned their wrath on the Secretary of War. 

This post was then filled by John B. Floyd, a Virginixu. of a fam- 
ily long well known in that State. He had been Goverwor of Vir- 
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ginia, as his father, John Floyd, had been before him. Both had 
been strenuous asserters of the rights and the equality of the South 
in the Union; and the younger Floyd had been educated at the Col- 
lege of South Carolina. This alone was enough to damn him in pop- 
ular estimation at the North. {t was asserted, and feadily believed, 
that he had availed himself of the position at the head of the War 
Department, to transfer large amounts of arms and material of war 
from the North to the South, in anticipation of secession ; thus arm- 
ing the “ Rebels ” while he disarmed the true men and their govern- 
ment; for the people of the Northern States, almost universally, 
looked upon the Federal Government, with its powers and national 
means, as something belonging to themselves. Indeed, encroach- 
ments and usurpations had now made this practically the truth. 

On examining the records of the Ordnance Department, which was 
promptly done Se order of Congress, it was found that an order had 
been received from the War Department, in December, 1859, for the 
transfer of one hundred and fifteen thousand stand of arms to South- 
ern arsenals; that, in obedience to these instructions, orders were is- 
sued form the Ordnance Bureau on the 30th of May, and one hun- 
dred and five thousand muskets, and ten thousand rifles had been 
sent from the Springfield armory in Massachusetts, and from two ar- 
senals at the North, to the arsenals in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, ard Louisiana. But when the nature of 
this transaction was thoroughly investigated, the truth proved to be 
this: There had been great neglect for years in replenishing the South- 
ern arsenals. But the United States, now follewing the example of 
European Governments, had of late been laying aside smooth bore 
musket and old-fashioned rifle, and substituting the Minie rifle in 
their place. It appears, from the report made by Col. Craig of the 
Ordnance Bureau, for the information of the House of Representa- 
tives, that the caliber of the muskets sent to the South was sixty-nine 
hundredths of an inch ; that forty thousand of them were old flint 
lock muskets altered to percussion ; and that the caliber of the rifle 
was fifty-four hundredths of an inch. Every ordnance officer knows 
that these are the descriptions of the old-fashioned smooth bore mus- 
ket and the army rifle manufactured previously to the discovery of 
the Minie principle in the construction of fire-arms. Thus, all of these 
arms sent to the South, were of antiquated patterns, laid aside by the 
U. S. army and the Northern volunteer corps, and sent away as com- 
parative lumber, to make room in the Northern armies; yet they 
were thought good enough to furnish the Southern arsenals. In the 
issue it proved that one of the odds against the Southern troops in 
the beginning, and indeed throughout the war, was having to contend 
against an enemy armed with superior weapons. We have no exact 
information as to the contents of the other arsenals in the Soutkern 
States; but after seventeen thousand muskets and rifles had been re- 
ceived at the Charleston arsenal under Secretary Floyd’s order, we 
know that when it was taken possession of a few months later by 
Governor Pickens, little more than nineteen thousand stand of arms 
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were found there, showing than the War Department had previously 
left this large Southern arsenal almost bare of arms. Having had 
peculiar opportunities of ascertaining the contents of the arsenal, we 
assert that not one single Minie rifle or musket was found there. 

Notwithstanding these smal! arms sent to the South, and the im- 
mense number of old fashioned and disused naval guns accumulated 
at the Gosport navy yard near Norfolk, when it fell into the hands 
of the Secessionists, a great preponderance of efficient arms, in pro- 

ortion to the population, remained at the North. Yet President 
Thee, in his message to Congress on the 5th of July, 1861, did not 
scruple to assert that “a disproportionate amount of arms and muni- 
tions of war had some how found themselves in the Southern 
States.” 

The ease with which the Southern forts fell into the hands of the 
Secessionists was another ground for charging Secretary Floyd with 
treachery. The truth was, that while the Northern forts were always 
kept in the highest order, furnished with the most modern and ap- 
proved armaments, and seldom without a garrison, though often a 
scanty one; a more economical system was applied to the South. 
The forts along the Southern coast had long been neglected. With 
the exception of a few, of great importance to Northern commerce, 
or to naval stations—as those at Key West, the Tortugas and Pen- 
sacola—the armaments were antiquated, the works neglected, and 
many had not seen a garrison for years. It is, by the bye, a note- 
worthy fact that most of the costly works built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment within the last thirty years along the Southern coast, were 
quite as well adapted to bridling the South, as to defending it against 
a foreign foe. Fort Sumter is a striking instance of this policy, and 
its effect was so well foreseen, that a patriotic citizen of South Caro- 
lina, an old and gallant soldier, strove in vain to prevent its founda- 
tions being laid, by taking out a grant for the sand bank which after- 
wards became its site, and resisting at law its application to that 
use. Nor was he alone in his gloomy forebodings as to the object of 
this bit in the mouth of Charleston harbor. The neglected condition 
of the older and more numerous forts in the South, and the paucit. 
of troops in the seceding States, were bitterly urged as proofs of o 
cial treachery. Secretary Floyd was assailed and denounced on.the 
floor of Congress, in the columns of the daily press, and in the clam- 
ors of the populace. Beset by rabid enemies, he had yet more cause 
to exclaim: “Save me from my friends!” when an ignorant Georg- 
ian editor most inopportunely lauds his patriotic foresight, throngh 
which, at this critical day “so few troops and so many arms are 
found in the South! ” 

. But it is notorious that for many years the greater part of the 
small force forming the U. 8. Army had been kept west of the 
Mississippi, in the neighborhood of the Indian tribes. At this time 
the most considerable force cantonned in one State was in Texas, 
which seceded a few months after. But in this case the Black 
Republican journals soon found out that this force had been sent 
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there to be betrayed, in indefensible positions, into the hands of 
the “ rebels.” 

If New England had seceded, as she at times threatened, it would 
have been curious and instructive to hear what would have been 
there said of a Secretary of War from New England, who had 
adroitly taken the preparatory measures attributed to Secretary 
Floyd. But there is no proof that any Southern man foresaw or 
anticipated secession a year or even six months before it occurred, 
and General Floyd, although he was an able man, had not this pro- 
phetic sagacity. Moreover, if he had foreseen the secession of the 
Southern States, and had issued his order of December, 1859, with a 
view to furnish arms to the Secessionists, he would not have allowed 
it to remain unacted on until May 1860, and would have taken care 
to send to the South, not the worst, but the best arms the govern- 
ment possessed. 

On the 29th of December, 1860, when President Buchanan, after 
a prolonged and warm debate in his Cabinet, abandoned the concilia- 
tory and non-cvercive policy to which Secretary Floyd deemed the 
President and himself pledged, until after at least an attempt at ne- 
gotiation, he resigned his post, the President and himself parting 
with much regret, and with kindly-feelings towards each other, Af- 
ter a short visit to Virginia, finding his official career publicly and 
clamorously assailed, he returned to Washington, boldly denounced 
the ex parte proceedings against him in Congress, and challenged 
proof of the various charges against him. An attempt was made to 
convict him of corruption in his own department, and also to impli- 
cate him in a great fraud perpetrated in another department of the 
government, with which he had no connection. But the Attorney 
tor the Government was obliged, before trial, to abandon both cases 
as groundless, Nothing, however, could silence the clamor against 
him. On the secession of Virginia he took arms for her defence ; and 
in the estimation of his detractors, his career as an enterprising and 
gallant leader not unadorned with success, and his devotion until 
death to the cause of the South, only crowned with open and unre- 
lenting rebellion the hidden treason of his ministerial career. The 
writer of this judges him differently. In early youth he knew Floyd 
well. He had afterwards no opportunity of observing how far he 
yielded to, or resisted the influences of the corrupting school of politi- 
eal life. But after losing sight of him for nearly thirty years, he re- 
cognizes in the patriot, soldier, and leader, the same noble and com- 
manding spirit in early manhood so well known to him. 

When it became no longer possible to shut the eyes to the storm 
of ruin that threatened the South, not only individuals, but the States 
became alarmed at their defenceless condition. From the character 
of the country and the habits of the people, sporting firearms were 
numerous there ; but of military smallarms, and yet more of ordi- 
nance and other munitions of war, there was great dearth. Many at- 
tempts, some not unsuccessful, were made to procure arms from 
Nerthern manufacturers, most of whom were quite willing to furnish 
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whatever was paid for. But very soon the press, the yer and 
the State governments raised an outcry against furnishing arms to 
traitors. The police everywhere, but especially in the city of New 
York, were on the watch to ferret out every weapon that might reach 
the hand of a Southern man. These arbitrary searches and seizures 
were continually made on board ships, on railroad trains, and in 
warehouses, although there was not a shadow of Jaw to authorize 
them. The authorities of the State of Ohio armed two steamers, and 
employed them in searching vessels and seizing arms on the Ohio 
river, sometimes within the jurisdiction of Kentucky. These doings 
were loudly protested against even at the North. The New York 
Herald, among others, denounced it as “a clearly illegal proceeding, 
in violation of the Constitution of the United States, and without the 
sanction of any law of the State. [t is an unwarrantable outrage on 
the rights of private property, and is one of that class of acts which 
have already driven five Southern States into secession, and will soon 
drive five more, if not the whole fifteen.” 

Fernando Wood, Mayor of New York, in reply to the inquiries of 
Mr. Toombs, Senator from Georgia, says: “I regret to say that 
arms intended for and consigned to the State of Georgia have been 
seized by the police; but the city of New York should in no way be 
made responsible for the outrage. As mayor I have no authority 
over the police. If I had the power, I should summarily punish the 
authors of this illegal and unjustifiable seizure of private property.” 
It seems that the Black Republican party, being dominant in the 
State of New York, had by legislation we the the city of New 
York of all control over its own police, the Democratic party being 
in the ascendant there. Governor Brown of Georgia, however, im- 
mediately laid his confiscating hand on five New York ships, lying in 
the port of Savannah, which summary process caused the prompt 
surrender of these particular arms. 

Partly from natural causes, yet more from the policy long pursued 
by the Federal Government, the great public establishments for the 
manufacture of arms and material of war, and the private factories 
fostered by government patronage and the protection of high duties, 
had all, with two exceptions in Virginia, been placed out of reach of 
the people of the Southern States ; who, in their urgent need, were de- 
terred from looking to Europe for a supply, by the heavy duty on 
arms, the length of time required to procure them from thence, and 
the chance, or rather probability, of having their importations cut off 
by a blockade. Their trade had been so long trammelled and forced 
into a particular channel by the protective policy, that they now 
sought. to supply their want of arms, as they had become accustomed 
to supply that of implements and mechanical productions, by pur- 
chase in the Northern cities. But they were not more anxious to 
arm themselves, than the people of the North were to keep them 
weaponless. Every attempt, either by individuals or States in the 
South, to procure arms was treated as a treasonable and rebellious 
act. 
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Setting all other grievances aside, how far did this keen anxiety to 
keep the Confederates unarmed and defenceless, the contempt of Iaws 
and compacts in the pursuit of this object, and the hostile and un- 
scrupulous spirit betrayed thereby—how far did it justify and necessi- 
tate the secession of the Southern States? When the allies of the Ath- 
enians complained of the seizure of the confederate treasury at De- 
los and its transfer to Athens, the only answer they got was, that 
on Athens devolved the duty of defending and governing the con- 
federacy, on her confederates those of submission and tribute. Sen- 
timents similar to these now ruled the Northern mind. Indeed, 
many there for years past, would gladly have seen the South reduced 
to the condition of the land of Israel under the iron rule of the Phil- 
istines, when “ there was no smith in all the land of Isreal, for the 
Philistines said—lest the Hebrews make them swords and spears.” 


ART VII.—HUMAN PROGRESS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Tuar society, at least throughout Christendom, is progressing 
more rapidly than at any past historical period, seems sufficiently 
evident from the single fact, that population is increasing faster 
than at any former time. By Human Progress we mean, man’s 
material well being. Men are animals, and like all other animals, 
increase in number rapidly when their natural wants are abund- 
antly supplied. 

Our purpose is to detect and expose the character and causes of 
Human Progress, ancient and modern. The traveller in Egypt is 
ever ready to exclaim, “These mighty monuments of skill ts in- 
dustry that surround me on every hand, were not the works of 
voluntary labor ; those who erected them could make no use of 
them. They were built by slaves.” This opinion, so generally ac- 
quiesced in by the learned, is, however, far from being true, in 
whole. Human labor for thousands of years, was better regulated 
by the government in Egypt, than it ever has been in any other 
country, ancient or modern; and hence, her progress continued 
uninterrupted for a longer lapse of time, her population the most 
dense, (because best provided for) ; her industry the most untire- 
ing and efficient ; her civilization the oldest, most diffused, and 
longest lived; and her works of art and industry the grandest, 
most magnificent, and most numerous. Government compelled all 
to work, but in return it took care ofall. Labor was not volun- 
tary, yet the laborers were not slaves. No man was ever willing- 
lya common laborer, yet four-fifths of civilized mankind have ever 
been and must ever be common laborers. Their wants compel 
them to work for the wealthy and skillful, who make large prokts 
and amass immense fortunes from their labor, leaving them, the 
laborers, barely enough to subsist on; yet they are not the slaves 
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of their employers. There was little political liberty in any of the 
civilized States of antiquity. The labor of the people was heavily 
taxed by government to erect works of art and utility—which, 
when erected, however, belonged to the whole people. There were 
very few wealthy individuals in those times. Governments were rich, 
individuals poor. Now, the rule is reversed. All governments 
are bankrupt, or would beso if compelled to settle their debts; 
and private wealth has become more than princely. 

Hence it comes to pass that human progress is propelled in 
rie times not by governments, but by private capital and 
skill. 

The masses come into the world without a place in it, or other 
means of living except by laboring for the capitalists. They are 
indebted without having run in debt. The capitalists who own 
the werld, are their creditors, not their masters. They say to 
them in effect, “ Work for us as well as for yourselves, or starve.” 
Debt, private debt, is in modern times, the one sole great engine 
that propels the car of human progress. It is debt, entailed on 
him by birth, that speeds the ploughman’s team; that drives the 
sailor to sea; that immures the miner in the bowels of the earth; 
that impels the soldier to the deadly breach ; that trims the student 
midnight Jamp; that stimulates and drives on human labor, and 
begets all improvement, all skill, all invention. Were all property 
in common, and of consequence, no one in debt, no one obliged by 
his necessities to labor for others, human progress and improve- 
ment would cease, civilization decay, and men relapse into the 
savage state. Debt, somuch dreaded and so much abused, when 
not excessive, when not so heavy as to beget despair, is the great- 
est of human blessings. We shall not find one man in a hundred 
who has succeeded in tife, who is not indebted to his early wants 
and poverty for his success. 

He has succeeded because be was born or came to active life as 
a debtor. Whilst making a fortune for himself, he has helped to 
make fortunes for his employers, for all emplorers in some way 
tax the labor which they employ. This is no subject of regret to 
him, for having amassed capital, he in turn can leave off laboring, 
and live and increase his means by using his capital to tax labor. 

The taxing or exploiting of labor by capital, can never become 
a general or serious evil in a country like ours, where an almost 
illimitable extent of fertile unsettled land invites immigration, and 
enables laborers at all times to escape from any unreasonable 
terms that capitalists would impose. But before we proceed 
farther, it will be best to illustrate and expound more fully the 
doctrine that capital commands, but does not pay labor anything ; 
except in the few instances where in employing laborers, a an 
ists trench upon their capital and are not repaid by the results of 
the work of the laborers. 

Capitalists build houses or ships or railroads, and pay their la- 
borers say two dollars a day. If these improvements after erection 
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are worth what they cost, then they have paid their laborers 
nothing, for they retain their capital instead. They and their 
laborers have only exchanged equal values ; for capital is but ac- 
cumulated labor, human ick aiees possessing value, 

If the improyements be worth a third more than they cost, 
then will the loborers have paid for the privilege of being em- 
ployed, one third of the results of their labor to their employers. 
All the profit made by employing labor, is so much tax levied or 
exploited from the laborer. Now it is precisely this profit which 
capital commands and exacts from labor, without paying any 
value therefor, that creates all wealth; that build up cities, and 
towns, and canals, and railroads, and steamships, and palatial 
ra residences, and theatres and churches, and, in fine, all visi- 

le, tangible wealth—and thus speeds the car of human progress. 

The heavier the tax that capital levies or exploits from labor, 
the larger will be the fund accumulated to be expended in works 
of art and utility, and in the many luxuries of life that beget re- 
finement and high civilization. Hencethe most progressive and 
prosperous ceuntries are those where paupers most abound. The 
paupers being the laborers whom capital has taxed so heavily as 
to deprive them of the means of subsistance. If laborers were 

rmitted to consume all that they produce, there would be noth- 
ing to accumulate, nothing to expend in the luxuries and refine- 
ments ; famines would be frequent, human progress would cease, 
and human retrogression would begin. Indeed, very soon all men 
would relapse into the savage state ; live in caves or cabins, and 
wear skins for clothing. Artificial and acquired wants would cease, 
so soon as each man had by his own labor to supply his own 
wants. ; 

Society can neither be civilized nor secure against frequent fam- 
ines, unless all property be owned by the few, and the masses be so 
destitute that the property holders or capitalists can compel them 
to labor as they please, not only for their own oe support, and for 
the luxurious support of the capitalists and the support of govern- 
ment, but also to create an enormous annual surplus fund to be ex- 
pended in great and costly public and private works, and thus to 
peed the car of human progress. 

The car of Human Poon is a Juggernaut car, that often 
crushes under its wheels the votaries that prepel it. Pauper la- 
borers, as aclass, have thus been squeezed, and afterwards thrown 
aside like squeezed lemons ; but the harder they are squeezed, and 
the more of them that are squeezed, the more wealthy, enlightened, 
civilized, progressive and distinguished does society become. 

Seeing the apparent iniquity visited by capital upon labor, 
Bentham exclaims, “Prosperity is theft,” and Ameriean socia- 
lists re-echo the charge. But it is an utterly false imputation, 
men only work in general from necessity, and work only to sup- 
ply necessities. Thus laboring each man for himself, they would 
produce none of the comforts or luxuries of life, and be exposed 
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to frequent famines. The paupers in civilized society, have in the 
course of life enjoyed ten times as much of the comforts and lux- 
uries of life as the best conditioned savages in the world, who are 
not guilty of the iniquity of holding private property. Indeed, 
the inmates of our prisons and poor houses, are in all respects 
better provided than savages. 

According to our socialists, to acquire pecuniary independence, 
and live on the income of property, is to live by theft; because 
property does not breed, and in living on its income, we are using 
it as a mere instrument to exploit, tax, or rob with, just as burg- 
lars use false keys. But property does make ample compensation 
to the masses by compelling them to work, and the doctrine is as 
old as the time of Mennenius Agrippa; whilst the practice began 
with the dawn of civilization. 

Nor, we repeat, do we see how skill and capital can tax or ex 
ploit labor too heavily in a country like ours, where lands are 
everywhere cheap and abundant, and can be obtained in the far 
West asa mere gratuity, and then, too, lands as fertile as any in 
the world. No doubt in those portions of Europe where popula 
tion is dense, and consequently rents very high, capital does exer 
cise a most cruel and exacting dominion over labor, ten times 
more cruel and exacting than that of any political government. 
For all governments do much te protect the poor, whilst capital- 
ists only tax them, Yet, even in Europe, well organized and 
cheap modes of emigration are doing much to relieve the labor 
ing classes from excessive exploitation by the property-holding 
classes. Throughout Christendom cheap modes of transportation 
are everywhere liberalising institutions, by affording means of re- 
lief to the laborer against the undue extortions of the employer. 
Many are too poor to emigrate, but the emigration of a part of 
the working men relieves those who remain at home by lowering 
rents and increasing wages. 

Yet human progress, whether ancient or modern, when mi- 
nutely dissected and analysed, is not an agreeable subject to con- 
template. We cannot but deplore the necessity that civilized 
society has ever been and must ever be so organized, that the 
laboring classes must be fleeced or exploited of much of the pro- 
ceeds of their labor, by the governing and wealthy classes that do , 
not labor, and that those societies are most prosperous and pro- 
gressive where capital taxes labor most exactingly. The monu- 
ments of ancient art and industry in Egypt, Greece, Italy, and 
Western Asia, prove incontestably that unrequited labor propel- 
led the car of human progress in elden times. Yet thousands of 
years elapsed during which those monuments were erected, Eng- 
land and America have expended more in great works of utility 
and luxury in the last fifty years, than the Ancients ever did in a 
thousand years. Private capital now taxes labor far more severe- 
ly than did ancient despotisms. 

And hence we live in the most progressive age of the world, 
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and among the most progressive people. No where else are 
there so many paupers and criminals, no where else so many 
millionaries, no where else so many and such stupendous creations 
of labor, art, and mechanic skill, erected within so short a period 
as in England and America. Man is a gambling animal, and life 
a lottery in these countries. Men who engage in trade, manufac- 
tures, commerce, or speculative employments of any kind, know 
from the experience of others that the chances of failure are ten 
times as great as the chance of success. Indeed, it requires just one 
thousand laborers to make and sustain one millionaire, if Mr. Gree- 
ly’s calculation be correct in estimating immigrants as worth a 
thousand dollars a head. Men cannot justly complain when they 
buy tickets in the lottery of life that they draw blanks. Decay- 
ing and stationary societies are those where men are in least dan- 
ger of pecuniary failure. Hence Italy and the South of France 
are the favorite resorts of those who would husband their means. 

With all their defects and short comings, English and American 
institutions are the best in the world, and hence they are at the 
head of modern progress and civilization. . 

And nobly are they performing their task, by opening up all 
the waste places of the earth as a refuge and a home to the poor 
and oppressed of every nation. 

But our progres has one ugly and alarming aspect. It is ac- 
companied, and as long as it continues will be attended with a 
rapid and hitherto unexampled, increase of population. At the 
present ratio of increase four centuries hence the whole earth 
could not contain and sustain the American and English pop- 
ulations. How, when, and where is this increase to be checked ? 
Shall we first conquer, and by free competition exterminate ll 
savage races, then the other varieties of the white race, and final- 
ly make war upon and devour each other? We think not. Our 
progress and multiplication will be arrested, by what means it is 
impossible to foresee, and useless to inquire. Our societies will 
become stationary—long remain so, and then begin to decay. 
Let us not dread the coming of such times. Individual contentment 
will be ) pape by national decay. We shall have fewer mil- 
lions and no paupers. Men will become more cautious, provident 
. and contented. Less anxious to acquire wealth, but more firmly 
resolved to preserve independence. It will be the great object 
of life to live happily and contentedly in such condition of Jife as 
we are born, rather than to struggle to change that condition. 
Americans are now the most discontented ple in the world. 
Weare all trying to make fortunes or to increase them, never 
stopping to enjoy them. Unconsciously, we are living for pos- 
terity rather than for ourselves. No people in the world know 
so well how to make money, and none know go little how to use 
and enjoy it. Our contentment and refinement of mind and mor- 
als will begin just where our progress and prosperity cease. When 
we have lost the art of money making, we shall learn the Art of 
Living. 
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ART. VIII.—LOUISIANA COMPARED WITH THE NORTHWEST. 


Mr. J. C. Karaman, Chief of the Bureau of Immigration of Louisiana, in an 
interesting pamphlet for the information of Immigrants as to the resources of 
that State, presents the collated evidence of its material advantages as a resi- 
dence, enforced by some well-written remarks of his own, which find an appro 
priate place in this number. Says Mr. Kathman: 


Heretofore there have been serious objections to Louisiana as a 
home for emigrants, as compared with the Northwest. Chiefest 
of these was the institution of slavery. In 1860, just previous 
to the war between North and South, there were in Louisiana 
about 331,726 slaves, held and owned hy 20,670 masters. By far 
the greater number of these slaves were employed solely in agri- 
cultural pursuits, yet a very large proportion of them were taught 
and employed in the mechanic arts. Nearly all the building in 
the towns and cities, and with rare exceptions all the building 
upon the plantations, was done by slave mechanics, for the benefit 
of their masters. There were slave engineers, blacksmiths, sugar- 
makers, tanners, shoemakers, brickmasons, plasterers, and distil- 
lers. Few white mechanics could compete with the wealthy 
owners of these slave mechanics, and the consequence was that 
but few of the former class came to Louisiana and the other 
Southern States. Though there were more than twenty thousand 
slave-owners in the State, there were not‘twelve thousand land- 
owners, as the more numerous class of slave-owners were settled 
in towns, villages and cities, and held one or more slaves simply 
as domestic servants and mechanics. Out of 30,240,000 acres of 
land in Louisiana, these land-owners held 19,650,000, or two- 
thirds of all the land in the State, in tracts varying from ten acres 
to fifty thousand aeres, and there was an enormous aggregation 
of slaves and lands in the hands of a few persons. The large 
slave-owners always sought out the richest and best lands in the 
State, and bought immense areas, which they seldom sold. The 
immigrant was foreed into the poorer regions or altogether out of 
the State. The planters were compelled to restrict their agri- 
culture to long crops of staple products, such as sugar or cotton, 
which alone could give continuous, unremitted and profitable em- 
ployment to their slaves throughout the whole year, and other 
crops were neglected. With the abolition of slavery, all this has 
passed away, and now but few negro mechanics are to be seen, 
and they cannot compete with the better educated and more 
thrifty white mechanic. A consequence of slavery was the gradu- 
al absorption by the large slave-owners of all the best lands, and 
their refusal to sell was another objection to Louisiana. There 
is no longer any motive to hold large bodies of idle lands, for 
without labor they are worse than worthless; the tax upon such 
possessions is rapidly impoverishing their owners. The failure 
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of the cotton crop under freed labor is another powerful motive 
to sell. The policy of every one now is to hold no more land 
than he is able to cultivate, ace all the large bodies of land in 
the State are in the market, in lots and prices to suit purchasers. 
The richest and most fruitful lands in the world, and convenient 
to all the markets of the earth, may now be had at less than one- 
tenth of their value in 1860. Highly improved plantations of 
two thousand to four thousand acres, lying on the Mississippi, and 
within a half day’s travel of New Orleans, may be had at less 
than ten dollars an acre, including buildings and valuable ma- 
chinery. 

A third objection which has heretofore been urged was the 
belief that Louisiana was not suited to the cereals and other pro- 
vision crops. This arose from the fact that the whole ktbor of 
the State under the slave system had been turned toward the 
raising of sugar and cotton. The emigrant farmer, accustomed 
to raising grain and stocks of all kinds, was not attracted to a 
country which was unknown as a grain or provision-producin 
country, but, on the contrary, was known as a country whic 
bought all its supplies abroad, and raised nothing but mene crops 
with which the emigrant was totally unacquainted, and which he 
believed he would be unable to produce by his own labor. There 
were those, however, in Louisiana who had been accustomed for 
years to raise their own supplies, and who knew that all the small 
grain crops, as well as many other profitable crops, could be 
grown with more ease and certainty here than in the Western 
States, and that pork, beef, ‘and mutton, of the finest quality, 
could be produced here at less than one-third of what it cost to 
produce it in the West. When, therefore, the Mississippi river 
was fully occupied by the Federal army during the war, and all 
chance to import supplies was cut off to those living in the interior 
of Louisiana, the people were compelled to give up the culture of 
cotton and sugar, and devote themselves to the production of 
food with which to support their families and keep up their ar- 
mies. And then, to the astonishment of nearly every one, it was 
found that no soil on earth could surpass the rich lands of Louis- 
iana in the production of grain and food crops of all kinds. 

In the report of Judge J. B. Robertson, on the resources of 
Louisiana, made to the Legislature in 1867, and fully endorsed by 
that body for its accuracy, we find the following : 

. “Wheat has beer raised in north Louisiana, in the pine hills, 
by hundreds of persons, for thirty years or more, and with a good 
yield for the character of the land and the system of culture, quite 
averaging the yield in the northwestern States. During the 
war, the scarcity of flour greatly stimulated the cultivation of 
wheat, and many of the rich cotton lands of the Red River valley 
were devoted to wheat, and the planters had just begun to under- 
stand and extend its culture. Though in many cases defective 
seed was used, yet I have seen sixty bushels raised to the acre.” 
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* * « Wherever the United States cavalry encamped in Louis- 
iana during the war, wheat, rye, oats and barley sprouted from 
the seed scattered where they fed their horses, ir when undis- 
turbed, headed finely and ripened well; the extraordinary size 
and weight of the wheat and barley heads showing that the soil 
was peculiarly adapted to their growth. A gentleman residing 
in the swamps of Assumption, assures me that Te has raised wheat 
and rye there for twenty-two years, and that he has never had a 
failure ; both grains frequently made forty bushels to the acre.” 

Other instances are cited in this report, to show that wheat has 
been raised in Louisiana time and again ever since the earliest set- 
tlement of the country, under all sorts of circumstances, and in 
every variety of soil, and with a success and certainty which show 
that we have only to direct our attention to grain-raising, to make 
Louisiana the greatest grain country in the world, and the Feypt 
of America. The mouths of the Nile and the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi are on the same parallel of latitude, and Cairo, in Egypt, 
and New Orleans are on the same line ; and while the valley of the 
Nile is limited to a narrow strip of fertile land, hemmed in by the 
sands of the desert, the valley of the Mississippi, in lower Louis- 
iana, is over a hundred miles in width, and is everywhere bord- 
ered by rich uplands and fertile prairies. All the plants and fruits 
of Egypt, including the tall and graceful date-palm of the desert, 
flourish with equal vigor and maturity in Louisiana. 

Already numbers of substantial farmers from Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Ohio are selling out their farms and eve | 
into the richer lands and better climate of Louisiana. Indeed, 
some entire portions of the State are rapidly passing into the hands 
of northwestern farmers, who design raising stock and grain. 
Just at this time there is a considerable excitement upon this sub- 
ject. New Orleans and the country around are filled with north- 
ern and western men anxious to buy Louisiana estates. One of 
the largest and most intelligent farmers in central Illinois, has just 
passed through New Orleans on his way home, after a careful ex- 
amination of the Attakapas and Téche country, Said he, “I have 
heretofore thought that central Illinois was the finest farming 
country in the world. I own a large farm there, with improve- 
ments equal to any in the country. i cultivated about two thou- 
sand acres in small grain this year besides other crops, but since 
I have seen the Téche and Attakapas country I do not see how 
any man can live in Illinois. I find that I could raise everything 
in Louisiana that can be raised in Illinois, and that I can raise a 
hundred things here which cannot be raised in Illinois. I find the 
lands easier worked in Lonisiana, infinitely richer, and yielding 
far more; and with the fairest climate on earth and no trouble 
to get to market. I shall return to Illinois, sell out, and persuade 
my neighbors to do the same, and return to Louisiana to spend 
the remainder of my days.” 

This gentleman is well known, and he has given orders to a real 
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estate agency here to buy up large bodies of land for himself and 
his friends. This is an actual and now every day occurrence. 
The abolition of slavery, the failure and utter breaking up of the 
cotton culture, have thrown nearly all of the large plantations into 
the market at a nominal price; and thé shrewd, practical farmers 
of the Northwest having heard from their soldiers, who invaded 
Louisiana during the rebellion, of the rich soil, the mild and 
healthful climate, and the innumerable productions of Louisiana, 
are coming by scores to this State, having sold out their impover- 
ished lands in the Northwest, and having bought lands of inex- 
haustible fertility here at a low price. Louisiana can now com- 
pare, with every advantage in her favor, with the West and North- 
west in the cheapness and fertility of her lands, while the North- 
west cannot at all compare with Louisiana in climate, in mild and 
equable seasons, in yield to the acre, in variety and value of pro- 
ducts, and its proximity to market and facilities for shipment ; 
for the twenty thousand miles of navigation in Louisiana make it 
the best watered region on the globe, and independent of her num- 
erous railroads, give her advantages in cheap transportation at all 
seasons over any region in Europe or America; and it is, to-day, 
the most inviting field on earth to the emigrant. Louisiana has 
a record as old as her history of her tolerance and kindness to- 
wards immigrants, and the large proportion of foreigners in her 
pulation shows that even with all the disadvantages which have 
eretofore beset her, and now happily removed, her genial clim- 
ate, fruitful soil, and generous laws and people were not unappre- 
ciated. All that could tempt the emigrant to the West and North- 
west can be found to greater advantage here, and already the tide 
is turning in this direction. 

Let any one watch the daily quotations of the New York mar- 
ket, and let him note the difference between the prices of north- 
ern and southern flour, and he will at once perceive the immense 
superiority of southern flour. 

he report of Judge Robertson to the Legislature of 1867, be- 
fore referred to, says : 

“ The daily quotations show that southern flour, raised in Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, and Virginia, brings from three to five dollars 
more per barrel than the best New York Genesee flour ; that of 
Louisiana and Texas is far superior to the former even, owing to 
the superior dryness, and the fact that it contains more gluten, 
and does not ferment so easily. Southern flour makes better 
dough and macearoni than northern or western flour; it 1s better 
adapted for transportation over the sea, and keeps better in the 
tropics. It is therefore the flour that is sought after for Brazil, 
Central America, Mexico, and the West India markets, which are 
at our doors. A barrel of strictly southern flour will make 
twenty pounds more bread than Illinois flour, because, being so 
much dryer, it takes more water in making up. In addition to 
this vast superiority of our grain, we have other advantages over 
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the Western States in grain-growing. Our climate advances the 
crop so rapidly that we can cut out our wheat six weeks before a 
scythe is put into the fields of Illinois ; and being so near the Gulf, 
we avoid the delays in shipping and the long transportation, the 
cost of which consumes: nearly one-half of the product'of: the 
West. These advantages, the superior quality of the flour, the 
earlier harvest, and the cheap and easy shipment, enable us ab- 
solutely to forestall the West in the foreign demand, which is now 
about 40,000,000 of bushels annually, and is rapidly increasing, 
and also in the Atlantic seaboard trade. Massachusetts, it is cal- 
culated, raises not more than one month’s supply of flour for her 
large population. New York not six menane supply for her 
population, and the other Atlantic States in like proportion. This 
vast deficit is now supplied by the Western States, and the trade 
has enriched the West, and has built railroads in every direction 
to carry toward the East the gold-producing grain. e can, if 
we choose, bave a monopoly of” this immense trade, and the time 
may not be far distant when, in the dispensation of Providence, 
the West, which contributed so largely to the uprooting of our servile 
system and the destruction of our property, will find that she has for- 
ced us into a rivalry against which she cannot compete, and that she 
will have to draw not only her supplies of cotton, sugar and rice, but 
even her breadstuffs from the South. 

Let us see what Northern men say in regard to the Northwest and 
West. In the monthly. report to the Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture established by the United States at Washington, 
for the month of October, 1867, the Commissioner says: “ In a tour 
to the Northwest, undertaken for the purpose of increasing and im- 
proving facilities for the collection of agricultural statistics,.and for 
conference with professional or other intelligent agriculturists rela- 
tive to department co-operation in aid of the interests and supply of 
the wants of that great section, the editor of this report was struck 
particularly with the ruinous tendency of the present system of wheat 
culture. Is proof of impoverishment needed ? One witness only is 
wanted—the soil itself. First, thirty bushels per acre is the boast 
of the farmer; then the yield drops to twenty-five, to twenty, to fif- 
teen, and finally to ten and eight. Minnesota claimed twenty-two 
bushels average a few years ago (some of her enthusiastic friends 
made it twenty-seven), but she will scarcely average this year twelve, 
and will never again make twenty-two under the present system of 
farming. To be sure, there are excuses. The seasons do not suit, 
as formerly ; blight or rust comes, or the fly invades—but all these 
things are evidences of exhaustion.” And in the same report he says: 
“Tn the Northwest wheat culture is a parody upon the cotton culture 
of years past. Itis running one product into excess, and ignoring all 
others, Northwestern cultivators are scarcely farmers, they are 
wheatgrowers. Cattle are high in price, horses are very high, milk 
is scarce, and butler sometimes unknown ; while straw stacks are burn- 
ing, and wheat at the mercy of speculators and the railroads, and 
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bringing prices only under the curse of God upon foreign wheat fields, 
and when foreign nations are in danger of famine ; and even then, 
but a moiety comes from this country.” And he might have added, 
that the cost of transportation to the Eastern or New York markets 
was ruinous to the farmer, as it now costs two bushels and a half of 
wheat to get one to market from the Northwest—that is, the Minne- 
sota, or even the Illinois farmer, when he sends three and a half bush- 
els of wheat to market, gets back only the proceeds of one, the other 
two and a half bushels having been consumed in transportation. In 
Louisiana the transportation may be altogether by water, and being, 
at all events, so close to the Gulf, it costs but little to get it to 
market, and the farmer will, out of three bushels shipped, realize an 
average of not less than the proceeds of two and a half bushels, thus 
having an enormous advantage over the farmer of the Northwest. 
Should the graingrower of the Northwest raise thirty bushels to the 
acre, while the Louisiana farmer raised but ten, yet the difference in 
the cost of transportation would put as much money into the pocket 
of the one as the other. But such is not the case, as the Louisiana 
lands are richer and yield more to the acre of every species of grain, 
and the climate brings the crop to maturity two months earlier than 
in the Northwest. Mr. Henry C. Carey, LL.D., of Philadelphia, 
the greatest political economist of America, whose “ Principles of 
Social Science ” and other works have been translated and circulated 
extensively in Europe, in a series of able letters addressed lately to 
the Hon. Henry Wilson, United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
referring in his tenth letter, specially to Louisiana, says : 

“At the South, nature has provided for removal of all existing 
difficulties, having placed the farmer in such a position that not only 
is he nearer to the great markets for his products in their original 
forms, but that he may convert his wheat and his sweet potatoes into 
cotton, into pork, oranges or any other of the numerous fruits above 
referred to, for all of which he finds an outlet in the various markets 
of the world. Seeing these things, and seeing, further, that its whole 
upland country presents one of the most magnificent climates of the 
world, can it be doubted that the day is at hand when emigration to 
the South and Southwest must take the place now occupied by emigra- 
tion to the West, and when power is to pass from the poor soil of the 
Northeast to those richer ones which now offer themselves in such vast 
abundance in the centre, the South, and the Southwest? As I think, 
it cannot.” . 

And again, in the same letter, after having referred to the capacity 
of Louisiana not only to produce sugar, cotton and rice, but bread- 
stuffs for the North and Northwest, he says: 

“2d. Is it, however, for breadstuffs alone that the North is likely, 
with its present exhaustive cultivation, to be compelled to look to the 
South? It isnot; the sweet potato, which can be grown on ‘every 
acre in Louisiana,’ and of which the yield, even at present, ‘averages 
two hundred bushels to the acre,’ has, during the war, been fully 
tested in feeding hogs; and, quantity and quality of the pork con- 
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sidered, been found to be pound for pound fully equal to Indian 
cornu, of which the average yield of the States north and west of the 
Ohio is less than a third as much. With careful cultivation it has 
been known to yield more than six hundred bushels, or six times as 
much as can, with equal care, and close to Eastern markets, be ob- 
tained of the great staple of the North, thereby enabling those who 
are in the future to cultivate those rich Southern lands es to 
supersede the Northwest in the work of supplying animal as well as 
vegetable food to the people of the tropics and of Europe. 

“Sixty acres to the hand, it is said, may be cultivated in grain. 
Combining with this the raising of cotton, the effect of diversification 
of agricultural pursuits is thus exhibited : 

“ Hops may be seen ‘ growing thriftily and bearing abundantly.’ 
The State is ‘prolific in native dye plants.’ In its forests abounds 
‘nearly every variety of tree known in the United States.’ For 
cattle raising it is perhaps the finest country of the world. Turn, 
therefore, in which direction we may, we find that nature has pro- 
vided for that diversification of demand for human service for which 
we look in vain amid the fields of Northern States. Seeking for it 
in these latter, we find ourselves compelled to look below the surface, 
and there alone; yct there it is that Massachusetts, anxious to pro- 
tect her pin and pipe makers, insists that it shall not be sought. 

“The war has already made great changes, yet are they, as it 
would seem, but preliminary to greater in the future.” 

The Hon. Judge Kelley, representing the city of Philadelphia in 
the Congress of the United States, and one of the very ablest mem- 
bers of the present Congress, a gentleman of broad national views 
and far-reaching comprehension, having examined in person the 
States lately in rebellion, has recently made a tour into the North- 
west, and while there was invited to make several speeches. Of these 
speeches Zhe [ron Age of New York, says: 

“ Judge Kelley went with a voice of warning to the West, telling 
the people that henceforth, instead of finding a market in the South 
for their grain, and beef, and other food, that section will in future 
not only supply its own wants, but will be a competitor with the 
West for supplying other markets—a competitor, too, having advan- 
tages over the West which will eventually secure its triumph.” 

%e his speech at Springfield, Illinois, September 20, 1867, Judge 
Kelley said : 

“The South will not stop raising cotton, but will grow, with it all 
manner of provisions, corn, hay, beef and pork. She will raise more 
cotton than ever. Every man will put part of his estate in cotton, 
and part in wheat, rye, barley, corn and sweet potatoes, and they will 
raise their own pork. Gentlemen of Illinois, allow me to say that 
they can give you five and beat you at raising pork. Do you believe 
it? Idon’t suppose one of you believes it, but it is nevertheless true 
that they can grow grain, with the exception of corn, successfully. 
They raise, for hogs, barley, sweet potatoes, peaches, etc. Does it 
not seem sacrilegious to raise peaches as food for hogs ? yet they are 
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so prolific and grow so luxuriantly that wherever a stone is thrown 
and covered with soil there a tree will spring up that will need no 
grafting nor care. So that the peach is a good and cheap crop to feed 
to swine. They can raise six hundred bushels of sweet potatoes to 
the acre ; two hundred bushels is the average crop under artless slave 
culture, leaving the best lands for cotton. The experiment was tried 
during the war of dividing two litters of pigs of the same age, pound 
for pound—one litter to be fed on Northern corn and the other on 
sweet potatoes. On arriving at maturity the corn-fed hogs had three 
per cent. aterevet on the hoof over the potato fed; but when they 
came to be barreled, so much greater was the dripping by the heat- 
ing effect of the corn, that the sweet-potato fed had the advantage. 
Where they mingle barley, of which they can get sixty bushels to the 
acre, they make better muscle and fat both.” In this he referred 
directly to Louisiana by name. 

Again, at Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin, on the 24th of 
September, 1867, after stating that he had just visited seven of the 
Southern States, he said : 

“ In support of these views, Ihave with me, but I am not going to 
detain you with extracts from it, an address made at the close of the 
agricultural, mechanical and industrial fair in New Orleans, by Wil- 
liam M. Burwell, formerly of Virginia, in which the Southern people 
are-urged, as they are by Mr. Robertson, to divide their lands ; to 
remember that the South has three seasons ; that wheat matures in 
the spring ; that corn matures at midsummer; and that cotton is a 
fall crop—and advised them to take advantage of all the seasons, 
Those gentlemen agree, as do a score of writers whose articles I have 
here, in urging the people to put not more than one-tenth of their 
land in cotton, and the remainder in grass and diversified crops of 
food. They tell them that the South abounds in seaports ; that the 
grain of every part of the South can be got to market in bulk in ves- 
sels in which a bushel of wheat may be carried twenty-three thousand 
miles—from San Francisco to New York—cheaper than it can be 
carried fram Minnesota or Kansas to New York over railroads. 
They tell them that theirs is the early season ; that they can avenge 
themselves upon the West and North, by preoccupying the markets. 
These are not pleasant tidings to bring to a people prosperous as 
are those of the West, and so identified with their present pursuits 
that they will yield them reluctantly.” 

In commenting on and indorsing this speech, an Iowa paper, the 
Burlington Hawkeye (a journal which faithfully and ably advocates 
the interests of American industry), in a late issue thus speaks on 
this matter : 

“In Judge Kelley’s speech at St. Louis, and a more recent one at 
Springfield, Illinois, he directed public attention to the important fact 
that a great and almost universal change of pursuits is taking place 
in the South, and that this change will necessitate as vital a change 
in the Northwest. Formerly, as he tells us, and as we all know, the 
whole cotton producing region received almost the whole of its food 
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for man and beast from this region. We supplied it with gat 
horses, mules, wheat, corn, oats, hay ; and in fact, all that the th 
lived on, except fresh vegetables, was produced here. The South de- 
voted itself to producing cotton, sugar, rice and tobacco ; whatever 
else it wanted it brought from the Northwest and East, and from 
Europe. All this is to be changed. While the South will hereafter 
raise a certain quantity of cotton, ete., it will also grow all the food 
it needs, and much to spare. It can do this with ease. Its soil is 
more fertile and its climate more genial than ours. Wheat, rye, 
corn, grow there to perfection. The yield is more abundant per 
acre, and the cost of getting it to an Eastern market or to Europe is 
less than it is with us. They also anticipate us with their harvest, 
and can put their surplus into the market sooner than we can. The 
result of these facts is that the Northwest not only loses its former 
nearest and most profitable market, but will have a new competitor 
in those which are left, and that competitor will have numerous ad- 
vantages which we have not.” 

And the Philadelphia Press, Mr, Forney’s paper, says : 

“The social and industrial revolutions consequent on the great 
war of the rebellion are in no wise inferior to the political one. The 
South, driven to a knowledge of her true interest and fecund wealth 
by temporary misfortune, becomes a great corn and wheat-growing 
section. A few years since she was a buyer from the Northwest. 
Now she not only produces sufficient for her own consumption, but 
enters the market as a competitor—and a most formidable one— 
with her old suppliers. With water transportation against rail, and 
a crop that ripens two or three weeks before the Western sickels are 
sharpened, the South for the future commands the grain market of 
the New World.” 

These extracts are sufficient to show that the leading men and 
journals in the North and West begin to appreciate the wonderful 
advantages of the South over the North and West in grain and pro- 
vision raising. All the chief lands of the Northwest now open to 
immigrants are more than a thousand miles from the seaboard 
markets, are nearly all devoid of sufficient timber, and the ground 
is frozen for five months of the year. So great is the severity of the 
cold there that the rivers and canals are frozen up nearly the whole 
winter and navigation stops, and the railroads are not unfrequently 
compelled to suspend operations on account of the heavy snows and 
winter storms. The growing season in the Northwest and Western 
States is only six months, and but a single crop can be raised on the 
same ground in the year. Cattle and stock of all kinds must be 
provided with winter food and housed for months at an enormous 
tax to the farmer, while the extreme cold imposes the necessity of 
constant fires and the most expensive woolen clothing and heavy 
fabrics for the inhabitants. In Louisiana the lands are near the 
great markets of the world, and are well timbered with the finest 
forests on the continent, for even with four millions of acres of prai- 
rie lands, these prairies are traversed by streams at short intervals, 
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and along their margins there is always an abundance of pine timber. 
Here the lakes and rivers are never frozen, and steamers and sailing 
vessels and railroads are never interrupted by cold. Ice is seldom 
seen, and frost rarely occurs. The growing season lasts the whole 
year; one crop is taken off and another is put in. Three valuable 
and abundant feod and forage crops, each different, have been all 
raised on the same ground, one after the other, in a year, such as 
millet, then sweet potatoes—the potatves for food and the vines for 
hogs—and then turnips, or carrots, each yieldirg enormously and 
giving a rotation which benefits the land. Horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs and goats can thrive on the winter grasses if necessary, and 
only seek shelter from the rains. And as the cold here is only bracing, 
not chilling, there is seldom need for heavy clothing, and many sit 
without fires during the whole winter, and without discomfort. 
Hence farming, gardening, and all outdoor work are carried on with- 
out cessation. And as for health, away from the cities, no State can 
compare with Louisiana. 

As the West has grown rich by raising pork for market, the people 
of Louisiana are now directing their attention to it. Judge J. B. 
Robertsen, in his essays on raising swine, says: 

“In many parts of the North they dare not allow their sows to 
breed twice in the year for fear of the cold, while with us the sow 
breeds at any season of the year, and always twice, without the 
necessity of housing the pigs from the cold. This difference, and the 
losses from cold and overlying among the pigs in the North, and the 
well known fact that it takes more food to keep up fat in a cold 
climate, make at once a difference of nearly two to ove in our favor 
in the increase. The tendency of all warm climates is to fully de- 
velop all animals, man included, earlier than in colder climates, and 
hence hogs arrive at maturity far earlier here than at the North. 
There is in this respect a wide difference in breeds, some arriving at 
maturity in half the time that others do; but in all breeds our 
climate produces maturity, and consequently the power of procre- 
ation earlier than at the North. 

“ [have known young jilts to receive the male at four months old, 
and bring forth their second litter of pigs within twelve months from 
their own birth. An astonishing increase is thus preduced in a short 
time. I could cite an instance of a gentleman of veracity, who avers 
that he once produced three hundred head in one year from a single 
sow. 

“ Hogs are liable to very few diseases in Louisiana, for cold with 
man or beast is the prolific parent of ills, and the mildness of our 
climate is very favorable in this respect. 

“ While we can average only fifteen bushels of corn te the acre, 
we can raise everywhere in Louisiana an average of two hundred 
bushels of sweet potatoes. I have measured up six hundred and 
twenty-one bushels from an acre. With an ordinary plow and team 
a Louisianian devoting himself exclusively to the cultivation of the 
sweet potato, as the Western man devotes himself to the culture of 
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corn, can put in and cultivate more acres of the sweet potato than 
the Westerner can cultivate corn, with the same plows and teams. 

“In breaking up his ground the potato planter can have the same 
labor-saving machine which the corn planter uses. In ridging up he 
can avail himself of a machine now in use that will prepare ten to 
twelve acres a day. . While the corn needs several workings, pota- 
toes need only two. While the corn planter of the West is limited 
to some six weeks as his planting season, the potato plauter may 
plant from February to August. And machines have been invented 
and are in successful use, which perform the operation of digging 
potatoes far more perfectly and rapidly than any machines ‘can 
gather corn. If, therefore, the potato planter avail himself of the 
labor-saving machine made for his purpose, he can cultivate and 
gather with ease more ground than can possibly be cultivated by any 
one in corn, by any means now available, and the yield will be 
nearly ten times as much potatoes as corn per hand. 

- “ Again, barley averages in the North and West only a little over 
twenty bushels per acre, while in Louisiana it will average over fifty 
bushels to the acre. 

“The level lands of Louisiana are better than the prairies of 
Illinois for the labor saving machines used in the culture of small 
grain. With these two crops, and no other advantages, we could 
defy the competition of the Northwest in hog raising. Barley makes 
muscle and firmness of bone, and is far superior to corn in giving 
body and frame to the hog, and is everywhere used for this purpose 
where it is not too dear. Barley is far better than corn for feeding 
work stock in summer during the cultivating season, as corn makes 
fat and is heating, while barley makes muscle and is cooling. Bar- 
ley comes early in the season, and may be used in raising the pigs, 
and in preparing the hogs for fattening. 

“Experiment has shown that a bushel of sweet ee will go 
quite as far or farther in fattening a hog as corn. It is shown that 
the saccharine matter and starch in the sweet potato produces quite 
as much fat as the starch and oil of the corn; and while quite as 
firm, it is far sweeter and more delicious than the fat produced by 
corn, and does not run like corn fat or lose in weight while curing. 
In addition to the advantages we have in the sweet petato and bar- 
ley, there are many others which our climate gives us. Our pastures 
are always green, and while the Northern hog-raiser is feeding from 
his crib his whole stock of hogs for six months, and housing them 
from the severity of a winter which leaves no sprig of green grass, 
our clover pastures are white with blossoms and, with a variety of 
other grasses, furnish abundant sustenance to our hogs and eattle. 
At the same time, too, our forests are filled with acorns. This item 
alone, of saving winter feed, immensely lessens the cost of hog rais- 
ing here.” 

Louisiana can defy comparison with any other country on the 
globe in the substantial and luxurious comforts of her homes, We 
will describe an actual one, of which their are many counterparts in 
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the State. Near the Gulf, on a small stream or bayou, as they are 
called from the native Indian tongue, is a well built house with 
broad porches around it. The grounds are well planted with a great 
variety of flowers, shrubs, and evergreen shade and forest trees, 
bordered with bananas and groves of tall pecans, yielding delicious 
nuts; near at hand is a garden plot filled with rare flowers blooming 
the year round in the open air, and now, in the last of December, 
filling the air with their perfume. In the rear is an extensive 
vegetable garden, from which may be taken, any summer’s day, full 
twenty species of vegetables for the table, and in which now, in mid 
winter, may be seen cabbages, kohlrabbi, cauliflower, brocoli, lettuce, 
spinach, cresses, mustard, turnips, carrots, beets, parsnips, radishes, 
onions, leeks, eschalots, parsley, green peas, egg plants, salsify, rhu- 
barb, okra, celery, and others, Close at hand is an orange grove en 
one side, loaded with golden fruit, on the other side is an orchard of 
peach, apple and pear, plum, fig and quince trees, with here and 
there pomegranate and persimmons, A vine trellis is loaded with 
vines of many varieties; here is the mespilus or Japan plum, some 
in full bloom, others with the fruit half grown, ready to ripen in 
Febreary. Blackberries, raspberries, strawberries, currants, and 
gooseberries grow in the garden each in its season. Bee hives sur- 
round the yard. A dairy well filled with milk, cream, butter and 
buttermilk. In front of the house, and connected with the bayou, 
is a fishpond well stocked with fish and surrounded by ozier willow. 
Extensive poultry yards contain turkeys, peafowls, guineahens and 
chickens of ali kinds. A dove cote is swarming with pigeons, each 
pair of which furnish fat squabs ten times a year for the table; any 
number of geese and ducks may be seen sporting in the bayou. A 
large cowhouse is stocked with sleek cows, which keep in full flesh 
on the ever green grass alone. Sheep, goats, hogs, horses, mules, 
fat calves and bullocks may be seen everywhere in the pastures. 
Large deep underground cisterns furnish pure drinking water in 
abundance. The sea breeze moderates the heat of summer and 
tempers the cold of winter. Bear, deer, cranes, wild geese, brandt, 
ducks, quails, woodcock, snipe, doves and squirrels abound, while 
near at hand the Gulf teems with the finest fish, oysters, crabs and 
shrimps. Good roads and convenient railroad and water transporta* 
tion furnish quick and certain means of access to market. This is 
nv fancy sketch, and any one may have all these comforts and many 
more with but little effort in this favored clime. What a difference 
between this State and the Northwest! Now, while the icy hand of 
Winter and his snowy mantle forbid all outdoor labor at the North, 
here the plow is busy preparing the ground for the coming harvests, 
and the air is only bracing in its temperature. 
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ART. IX.—IRON AND STEEL. 


REPORT OF MR. HEWETT, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 
ON THE NEW PROCESSES, RESOURCES, AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD—HOW ENGLAND AND FRANCE OAN 
UNDERSELL AMERIOA, 

We publish this report as embodying a large amount of valuable observation. 
It is perhaps a document so damaging to the morality—we might almost say to 
the humanity—of free labor that it would scarcely have been published some years 
ago. It takes away all reproach from those who had given so much comfort and 
happiness in exchange for labor. That the slave system, which could receive 
no Southern vote for its restoration—was the best bargain the laborer even 
made in exchange for his work, is now obvious. This assertion is eonfirmed 
by the exposure of the labor systems of Europe made by the report. 

Our Southern readers should read with great interest what is said of the coal 
measures of Virginia and Alabama, They must see that the day is coming when 
the world will need the dynamic force latent and inactive in that favored region, 
Few reflect that within those mines slumbers a productive force surpassing a 
thousand fold the physical ability of all the freedmen in the South. Still fewer 
of those who plan the political regeneration of the South, and the supremacy of 
the white race, remember that in those mines of coal and iron reside the capa- 
city to govern the ignorance and incompetency of society. The perusal of the 
report will explain how this important result is attained through a similar 
agency in Europe. 

We are compelled to omit those portions of Mr. Hewett’s report 
which describe the specimens of ore and products of iron and steel 
exhibited at the Exposition, and new processes employed in their 
manufacture, and the works at which they are made. This informa- 
tion, though forming the body and main object of his report, is of 
interest only to those practically engaged in the iron and steel manu- 
facture, and is too voluminous to be inserted here. The following is 
the conclusion of his report, and presents those general considera- 
tions relative to the world’s resources for the manufacture of iron 
and steel, and the social condition of those engaged in it, which will 
interest the general reader : 


THE PRODUCTION OF IRON. 


Allowing for the production in barbarous countries, and something 
for the use of scrap iron, it may be stated in round numbers that 
the production, and consequently the consumption of the world has 
reached 9,500,000 tuns of 2,240 pounds each, or 21,280,000,000 
pounds; so that if the population of the world has reached 1,000,- 
000,000, a consumption of a little over 20 pounds of iron per head. 
A careful calculation, after allowing for be iron exported, shows 
that the consumption per head in England is 189 pounds of iron. 
The consumption in Belgium has reached about the same limits. 
The consumption in France is 694 pounds per head, and in the United. 
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tates not far from 100 pounds per head. If the industry of the 
whole world were as thoreughly developed as it is in Great Britain, 
the consumption of iron would reach nearly 90,000,000 tuns per an- 
num. If brought to the standard of the United States, a little less 
than 50,000,000 tuns per annum would answer; or if to that of 
France, a little over 30,000,000 tuns would be required—figures tu 
be oe further by the steady increase of population in the 
world. 

It will be interesting, therefore, to inquire into the sources of fu- 
ture supply possessed by the nations upon whom this great demand 
must come. Sweden possesses exhaustless supplies of the very rich- 
est and best kinds of primitive ore, but she has no coal, and a heavy 
expense for transportation must be incurred in bringing coal and ore 
together, and, as a general rule, it is found more economical to 
transport the ore to the eoal, than the coal to the ore. The limits of 
the manufacture of iron by wood have long since been reached, and 
hence Sweden can only be looked to as a source of supply of ore to 
other countries possessing mineral fuel when their iron mines are too 
heavily drawn upon. 

In Russia, also abounding in immeasurable supplies of ore, there 
is a remryw but not much probability, that mineral coal may be 
developed to an extent sufficient for its own supply of iron. The 
production”of charcoal iron is also capable of some, but not of in- 
definite extension. 

The same remark applies to Austria and the States of the Zoll- 
verein. In Italy there is no coal, and hence its rich ores are in the 
same category as those in Sweden, only far less abundant. Algiers 
abounds in ore, which has to be transported to the coal. Spain is 
rich in ore, and has a carboniferous formation on its northern borders, 
but no attempts have been made to render it available for the pro- 
duction of iron. In France the present manufacture of iron is only 
maintained by the aid of the importation of coal to the extent of 
over 7,000,000 tuns, and of 477,187 tuns of iron ore in 1865. 

In Belgium, the size of the coal-field, the vertical character of the 
veins, and their small thickness, render it impossible that there 
should be any very considerable extension of the business, at least 
if the supply is to endure for any protracted period. Already it is 
estimated that Belgium preduces as much jo France, two-thirds 
as much as Prussia, and one-eighth that of Great Britain, and that 
out of a coal-field only 97 miles in length and 12 miles in breadth 
at its widest point, and in veins of from 30 inches to three feet thick. 
Belgium is already an importer of ore, and although it is quite evi- 
dent that it will be the seat of a vigorous and possibly increasing 
metal industry for years to come, it has no resources adequate for 
serious competition in the supply of the greatly increased quantities 
which the world will yet require. 

Prussia has a somewhat larger supply of coal than Belgium, and 
it is remarkably rieh in quantity and quality of its iron ores ;~but 
it is scarcely possible that in the future she can do more than supply 
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her own wants. Upon England, then, so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, still rests the great burden of supplying the world with iron, 
if the supply is to come from Europe at all. It has been seen that 
already nearly one-half the total consumption of the world comes 
from within her borders. In 1866 she was able to furnish 9,665,013 
tuns of iron ore, and only imported 56,689 tuns. A careful survey 
of the sources from which her ore is derived leads to the conclusion 
that in Wales the local supply is not adequate to the present con- 
sumption, and large quantities are transported thither from other 
parts of the Kingdom. 

The natural limits of production have, therefore, been reached in 
Wales, although there will probably be a still farther extension of 
the business in that region either with domestic or foreign ores, in 
consequence of the possession of enormous supplies of admirable 
coal available for the furnace without coking. The Staffordshire 
region, by common consent, has reached its culminating point, and a 
careful consideration of the local supply of carbonaceous ore in Seot- 
land would seem to indicate that not much extension of the business 
is possible in that region except at much higher prices than now 
ans The main reliance in Scotland has heretofore been upon its 

lackband iron ore, “and the development of its iron trade has been 
coextensive with the exploration of that famous mineral, furnaces 
following everywhere in the wake of its discovery. The clay bands 
are in such small seams, and of such irregular character, that the 
business would soon languish and be greatly reduced if dependent 
upon them alone. The thickband, commonly called the ‘ air-drie,’ 
is now substantially exhausted, and the reliance is on seams of no 
greater thickness than eight inches. Blackbands are notoriously 
irregular, and are not found uniform in thickness; for example, the 
airdrie blackband occupies but a small portion of the space alotted 
to it in the Lanarkshire coal-field. A more notable example of ca- 
priee of blackband is to be found in the slaty band, which occurs oc- 
casionally in patches of irregular thickness, sometimes six inches 
and sometimes six feet in thickness ; but there is always something 
to mark its position, either a coal or iron stone. Indeed, all the iron 
stones in all portions of the coal-field are erratic. They are persist- 
ent throughout in no field, yet it is a singular fact that we have in all 
the fields blackband iron stone.” This extract from a paper of Ralph 
Moon, the Government mining inspector in Scotland, is made for 
the double purpose of showing bet impossible it is that there should 
be any considerable increase in the annual product of Scotch iron 
unless foreign ores are brought to utilize the unlimited supplies of 
admirable coal which exist in that country ; but with the further ob- 
ject of giving some information which may be of use in the develop- 
ment of the blackband iron ores waich have been recently discover- 
ed in Schuylkill County, in Pennsylvania, the value of which to the 
country can hardly be exaggerated, if it should prove to be in quan- 
tity and quality equal to its British prototype. 
here still remains upon the east coast of England the great Cleve- 
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land region, and upon its west coast the Cumberland or red hematite 
region. The latter is now yielding about 1,400,000 tuns of ore per 
annum, taken from beds of irregular shape and formation, in or ad- 
jacent to the limestone. There are certainly no signs of exhaustion 
yet apparent in this wonderful district, but all analogy leads us to 
doubt the permanency of these irregular beds, formed in pockets in 
the rocks, without any regular walls to indicate their continuity. 
Beside, the extremely good quality of this ore and the value of the 
iron which it produces will always restrict its use to those better pur- 
poses for which a high price is paid, and naturally withdraws those 
mines from any competition in the supply of the great mass of iron 
required by the world for ordinary purposes. Not so, however, 
with the Cleveland region, where the ore exists in beds of from eight 
feet to fifteen feet in thickness, in the lias or volitic formation, ex- 
tending over a tract of country forty miles in length and fifteen 
miles in width. This ore is lean and the quality of the iron inferior, 
but by the application of a high order of skill a quality is produced 
sufficiently good fer the ordinary purposes of commerce, and at a 
cost below that of any other locality in the world. The consequence 
has been that, since the erection of the first blast furnace in 1850, 
125 furnaces have been erected, and 14 more are now in process of 
erection ; 27 rolling-mills and a large number of iron ship-building 
yards are in operation, and cities have grown up with a rapidity and 
to a size that would strike even a Western pioneer with surprise. 
The present production exceeds a million of tuns per annum, and it 
is difficult indeed to assign any limits to its future growth. But 
there is one limitation which applies to the whole question of the 
production of British iron, and that is, her ability to supply coal on 
the scale of consumption already beyond 100,000,000 tuns per an- 
num. This question has received the serious attention of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and Mr. Gladstone, by 
one of those happy ellipses characteristic of men of genius, has 
coupled the extinction of the national debt with the exhaustion of 
the supplies of fuel, evidently acting under the idea that an honest 
man ought to pay his debts while his capital lasts, 

It is presumed, however, that there is still margin enough for the 
addition of the “ Alabama claims ” to the sum total of indebtedness, 
without seriously interfering with the means of payment which the 
coal fields afford. So far as the production of iron is concerned, and 
so long, at least, as any human being now in existence may have an 
interest in the question, Isee no good reason to doubt why England 
should not maintain her position, as the source from which one-half 
the required amount will be obtained; but beyond this I do not 
think she ean or will go, from the intrinsic difficulties of producing 
the required supply of materials and labor, without an enormous in- 
crease of cost. There will, therefore, remain a very large deficiency, 
which must be supplied from some other source, and that source can 
only be the United States of America, for in no other quarter of the 
globe are the supplies of ore and coal sufficiently large, or so related 
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to each other geographically as to admit of its production, not mere- 
ly within reasonable limits of costs, but on any terms whatever. 


OUR IRON RESOURCES, 


The position of the coal measures of the United States suggests 
the idea of a gigantic bowl filled with treasure, the outer rim of 
which skirts along the Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico, and thence, 
returning by the plains which lie at the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains, passes by the great Jakes to the place of beginning, on 
the borders of Pennsylvania and New York. The rim of this basin 
is filled with exhaustless stores of iron ore of every variety and of 
the best quality. In seeking the natural channels of water com- 
munication, whether on the north, east, south, or west, the coal must 
cut this metalliferous rim, and, in its turn, the iron ores may be car- 
ried back to the coal, to be used in conjunction with the carboniferous 
ores, which are quite as abundant in the United States as they are in 
England, but hitherto have been left unwrought, in consequence of 
the cheaper rate of procuring the richer ores from the rim of the 
basin. Along the Atlantic slope, in the highland range from the 
borders of the Hudson River to the State of Georgia, a distance of 
one thousand miles, is found the great magnetic range, traversing 
seven entire States in its length and course. Parallel with this, in 
the great limestone valley which lies along the margin of the coal 
field, are the brown hematites, in such quantities at some points, 
especially in Virginia, Tennessee, and Alabama, as fairly to stagger 
the imagination. And, finally, in the coal basin is a stratum of red 
fossiliferous ore, beginning in a comparatively thin seam in the State 
of New York, and terminating in the State of Alabama in a bed 
15 feet in thickness, over which the horseman may ride for more 
than 100 miles. Beneath this bed, but still above water level, are to 
be found the coal seams, exposed upon mountain sides, whose flanks 
are covered with magnificent timber, available either for mining 
purposes or the manufacture of charcoal iron. Passing westward, 
in Arkansas and Missouri is reached that wonderful range of red 
oxide of iron, which, in mountains rising hundreds of feet above the 
surface, or in beds beneath the soil, culminates at Lake Superior in 
deposits of ore, which exite the wonder of all beholders ; and return- 
ing thence to the Atlantic slope, in the Adirondacks of New York, 
is a vast undeveloped region, watered by rivers whose beds are of 
iron, and traversed by mountains whose foundations are laid- upon 
the same material, and in and among the coal beds themselves are 
found scattered deposits of hematite and fossiliferous ores, which, 
by their proximity to the coal, have inaugurated the iron industry 
of our day. Upon these vast treasures the world may draw its sup- 
ply for centuries to~come, and with these the inquirer may rest 
contented, without further question, for all the coal of the rest of 
the world might be deposited within this iron rim, and its square 
miles would not accupy one quarter of the coal area of the United 
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States. With such vast possessions of raw material, we are natur- 
ally brought to the consideration of the elements which enter into 
the cost of producing iron in the United States as compared with the 
other iron-producing countries of the world. 


COST OF PRODUCTION. 


And first, the distinction must be drawn between the cost deter- 
mined by the quantity of labor expended in the production of a tan 
of iron and the cost in money as determined by price paid for the 
labor. The former is the absolute and natural cost, and is the only just 
standard of comparison between -nations, if national wealth is de- 
fined to be the amount of capital in existence, plus the amount of 
labor available for production. The other is the artificial or acci- 
dental cost, of which, indeed, we may take advantage in our buying 
or selling, but forming no just standard of comparison in estimating 
the relative cost of production in different countries. There is a 
difference, familiar to all in the United States, between the cost of 
articles measured by gold or by currency, which makes it, for the 
time, easy to understand the difference in cost measured by money 
or by day’s labor. 

England, having the largest and most accessible stores of coal and 
iron ore, can produce a tun of iron with less labor than any other 
European nation; hence it will be most profitable to institute the 
comparison of cost measured by labor, first, with Great Britain. In 
the Cleveland region, which is most favorably situated for the cheap 
production of iron, the cost of producing a tun of pig iron is about 
49 shillings, which, at the average rate of wages paid around the 
blast furnace, is equivalent to 11 days’ labor—that is to say, the 
labor of 11 men for one day. It is possible that in one or two 
works this may be reduced to 10 days, but in others it rises to 12 or 
13. In the United States, the cheapest region for the manufacture 
of pig iron, as yet extensively developed, is on the Lehigh River in 
the State of Pennsylvania, where, taking coal and ore at their actual 
cost of mining, pig iron is produced at an average cost of $24 per 
tun, which represents, at the present rate of wages, the labor of 
about 13 days. But when the iren business is established along the 
great valley which extends from Virginia to Alabama, the labor of 
bringing the coal and ore together will be considerably less than on 
the Lehigh River, and it is safe to say that there iron can be made 
in any required quantity, when the avenues of communication are 
sufficiently opened, with as little labor, to say the least, as it can be 
produced in the Cleveland region. In France, Belgium, and Prussia, 
each now requiring a larger expenditure of human labor to produce 
a tun of iron than is required in England, there are no “i possi- 
bilities of reduction, because every year their ore is becoming more 
expensive, and the cost of mining coal will increase more rapidly 
than in England, in consequence of the size and character of the 
veins. Hence follows the deduction that if France, Belgium, and 
Germany are te compete with England in the open markets of the 
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world, the competition can only be maintained by the payment to 
labor of a lower rate of wages; or, to state it in another form, the 
greater the natural advantages possessed by a country for the pro- 
duction of iron, the larger will be the rate of wages paid to the 
workman ; and this is found to be verified by existing facts. 

From the Statement published by Schneider & Co., at Le Creu- 
zot, it appears that the average rate of wages paid in 1866, for the 
whole of the 10,000 workmen employed at this great establishment, 
was 3.45 frances per day. 

Here follow tables of the wages paid in France and England. 

A comparison of the tables shows that, for every frane paid in 
France, there is more than a shilling paid in England, and this cor- 
responds with the general statement made by M. Schneider to me at 
Le Creuzot. Assuming a little more than a shilling to the frane,-3s. 
6d. per day would appear to be the average rate-of wages paid in 
England for labor in iron works of all kinds, skilled and unskilled, 
and in no part of England does it exceed 4s, 

A comparison of the tables shows that the rate of wages is higher 
in Great Britain than in Belgium, and higher in Belgium than in 
France, being certainly in the order, and nearly in the ratio, of the 
natural advantages of these countries for the production of iron ; 
and this view is confirmed by the selling price of iren in the re- 
spective countries at the present time, when it is admitted on all 
hands that there is no profit to the maker. 

The price of merchant bar iron at the works 


In England, is. .......6..seee00- £6 10 per tun. 
In France, .....000.+sseeeee+ee+ 8 0 (200 francs) per tun. 
ES BNR, so siccvsthocctceses 7 © (175 francs) per tun. 


The difference between the cost of French iron and Belgian and 
English, aside from cost of transportation, which is very light, is 
compensated by the import duty, which, on iron from, England and 
Belgium, amounts to sixty francs per tun. Independently of this 
tariff, which admits of a considerable importation of iron into 
France, it would not be possible for the iron business to be con- 
tinued on any considerable scale, for the reason, as will be seen, that 
the wages are already at the lowest possible point consistent with 
the maintainance of human life in a condition fit for labor, the aver- 
age earnings of all the workmen, skilled and unskilled, employed in 
an iron works, being at the rate of 3.45 franes per day, or about 66 
cents per day in gold; the great mass, however, of common labor 
receiving less than 50 cents per day in gold. In order to estimate 
the purchasing power of this sum, it is necessary to give the prices 
of the principal articles required for the support of life, and for this 
purpose I have selected the department in which Le Creuzot is situ- 
ated, as the proper locality for comparison, with the rate of wages 
there paid : 


Wheat bread. ..., 0.25 franes per Ib, equal to 5 cents in gold. 
Rye bread ...... 0.20 franes per 1b, equal to 4 cents in gold, 
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Beh. .cniccade see 0.65 francs per Ib, equal to 13 cents in gold. 
Mutton.........; 0.15 franes per Ib, equal to 15 cents in gold. 
ay 0.75 franes per Ib, equal to 15 cents in gold. 
soa Se 0.76 francs per Ib, equal to 15 cents in gold. 
Chickens. ....... 1.00 to 2.50 fes,, equal to 20 to 50c. in gold. 
Geese............3.00 franes, equal to 60 cents in gold. 

Ducks. .......+. 1.50 to 2.00 fes,, equal to 30 to 40c, in gold. 
Butter..........1.00 franes per Ib, equal to 20 cents in gold. 
Dozen eggs.... .0.50 to 1.00 fes., equal to 10 to 20¢. in gold. 
Potatoes........ 0.50 fes, per decalick, equal to 40c. per bush. 
Ordinary wine . .0.40 francs per litre, equal to 5 cts. per pint. 
BaF occcieweves 0.25 francs per litre, equal to 3 cts. per pint. 


House rent i» cheap; a small, ordinary, but comfortable house, 
with a garden, renting for $16 per year in gold. Clothes are also 
cheap, costing not more than half the price of similar articles in the 
United States; but fuel is rather dearer on the average. It does 
not require any very extensive observation in order to verify the 
obvious conclusion deducible from the above figures, that the general 
condition of the working classes in France, from a material point of 
view at least, is simply deplorable. It requires the utmost economy 
on the part of a laboring man, and the united labor of his wife and 
his children, to keep his family in existence ; and it is the accepted 
rule and practice for such a family to have meat but once a week ; 
and any change in this condition of affairs, involving a change in the 
remuneration paid to the common laborer, would put it out of the 
power of the iron-masters of France to carry on their business, in 
competition with Belgium and England, in the absence of a higher 
tariff on imports. The existence of the iron business in France, 
therefore, as a national branch of industry, may be said to rest upon 
the elementary condition of giving meat once a week only to the 
great mass of Jaborers who are engaged in its production. In Bel- 
gium, substantially the same state of affairs prevails. In the dis- 
patch of Lord Howard de Weldon, the British minister at Brusséls, 
to Lord Stanley, dated February 11, 1867, on the subject of Belgian 
industry, he says: “ The characteristics of the Belgian workmen are 
steadiness and perseverance, combined with great intelligence in 
working after models; their habits are not so expensive as those of 
English artificers; their diet is more humble, they consume less 
meat, and their bread is seldom purely wheaten or white in quality ; 
rye, and the cheaper quality of wheat called ‘ epeantre,’ enter in 
great proportion into the composition of the loaf; beer and spirits are 
both lower in price than in England; they seldom use tea, aud the 
chiecory root consists a very economical and wholesome substitute 
for coffee. * * * * The system of schools for infants from two to 
seven years, and from seven to twelve years, is very general, and 
affords great facilities—the children being cared for—to both their 
parents to occupy themselves in daily service, and by combived in- 
dustry to ameliorate the condition of their family. In all these re- 
— therefore, the necessaries of life being the base of wages, the 
Igian enjoys advantages over the British workman.” 
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From our American point of view, these “ advantages over the 
British workman ” in dispensing with meat and tea, and in substitu- 
ing chiccory for coffee, and in appropriating the labor of both par- 
ents for a mere existence, are not so apparent. But we are naturally 
beta ce by it to consider the condition of the British laborer. 

It has been seen that the natural advantages of Great Britain, in 
the possession of its vast stores of coal, affords a fund for the pay- 
ment of better wages to the laborer in England than on the Con- 
tinent, and the British workman has not been slow to assert his 
rights to all he can get, and his physical condition is undoubtedly 
superior to that of his French and Belgian neighbors. If he is not 
better lodged, he is at least better fed, and in the iron works it is 
probable that the workmen generally get meat once a day. But, as 
a general rule, the labor of the women and children is required in 
order to eke out the subsistence of the family. In Wales, women 
are extensively employed in the works, doing the labor for which a 
man would be required in America, and earning from ten pence to 
one shilling three-pence per day, or rather less than half the wages 
that would be paid to a man for the same labor, which they perform 
equally well. In Staffordshire, and in the north of England, and in 
Scotland, women and children are still extensively employed above 
ground about the mines, and around the coal heaps at the mouths of 
the pits, the substantial result of which is that the labor of the whole 
family is procured for the sum which would be paid to its male head, 
if he alone labored for the support of the family, of course at a far 
lower cost in the resulting production of iron than would otherwise be 
possible. Restraining laws have been enacted in England of late years 
in regard to women and children, limiting the number of hours during 
which they may be employed, and also providing that they shall not 
be employed during the night, except in certain specified cases. But 
if the women and children were altogether withdrawn from those 
occupations, as they are in the United States, it would not be possi- 
ble to produce iron, except at a considerable advance on its present 
cost. 

Passing from the material to the intellectual condition of the 
workmen in France and England, the provision for the education of 
the children is upon a yery limited scale indeed, and although there 
are creditable exceptions in particular localities, mainly due to the 
enlightened conscience of the proprietors, the great mass of the 
working classes out of the large cities are deplorably illiterate. In 
the department of Saone et Loire, where the works of Le Creuzot 
are situated, and where the most commendable efforts are being 
made by Messrs. Schneider & Co., to educate the rising generation, 
it appears that 36.19 per cent of those who were joined in marriage 
in 1866 could not write their names, and of the conscripts drawn for 
the army from the same department, in the same year, 24.51 per 
cent, were unable te read. And the same statistics show that, taken 
as a, whole, in nearly two-thirds of France the number of those who 
cannot write their names on marriage is between the limits of 30 
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and 75 per cent of the total number. This deplorable state of 
affairs has of late led to the establishment of schools for the in- 
struction of adults, mostly voluntary, upon which there were in at- 
tendance during the present year 829,555 adults, of whom 747,002 
were men, and 82,523 were women. Of 110,503 who could neither 
read nor write on entering the course in October, 1866, 87,211 had 
learned to read by the Ist of April, 1867; 12,632 instructors have 
given their service gratuitously, and the whole movement, and the 
statistics above given, prove both the depth of ignorance into which 
the working classes have been plunged, and their earnest desire to 
emerge from it. 

Surprise may be expressed that in view of the inadequate reward 
for labor in France, there has not been a larger emigration to our 
own country, where labor is so much better paid. The difficulties 
arising from the difference in language would of themselves be a 
great impediment to any extensive emigration movement ; but there 
are impediments of another kind, and generally understood, which 
tend to prevent any relief to the laboring classes from this source. 
The law of “ livret,” as it is called, is peculiar to France. By its 
terms every workman is compelled to obtain from the police a kind 
of pass-book or register, in which his name, age, and occupation are 
inserted, and which he must show to an employer before being taken 
into his service, and-no employer is permitted to receive into his 
works any workmen upon whose “ livret” is not indorsed a full dis- 
charge from his previous employer. Provision is also made for the 
indorsement upon the livret of any indebtedness which may be due 
from the workman to the employer, and his debt, therefore, follows 
the workman as a mortgage upon his labor from place to place. 
Although, in express terms, there is nothing in the law which would 
warrant the employer in withholding an endorsement on the livret, 
yet in practice it is a restraint on his freedom of action to such an 
extent that workmen employed in the large works usually remain 
there permanently, so that there is but little change, and no oppor- 
tunity whatever for practical combination in strikes and turnouts, 
The whole of this system is very peculiar, and throws much light 
upon the power it gives to produce iron at a cost which would not 
be possible if the workman were a free agent. 

The moral condition of men is so dependent upon their physical 
and mental status that it is probably unnecessary for me to enlarge 
upon ‘the obvious conclusions that might be inferred from the facts 
above recorded ; but the conviction in my own mind was so profound, 
after a very careful survey of the whole field, that I deemed it my 
duty to accept an invitation to testify before the Trades Union Com- 
mission in England, in the hope that a full discussion of the physical 
and moral elements involved in the organization of industry would 
result in the ultimate elevation of the working classes of Europe to 
such standard, at least, as would render the conditions of competition 
between our own country and Europe more just and equitable. It is 
quite evident that in the effort to produce cheap commodities, and to 
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undersell each other in the markets of the world, the rightful claims 
of humanity have been disregarded to such an extent that the reor- 
ganization of labor in its relation to capital is felt by all thoughtful 
men to be an imperative necessity. 

It cannot be that the aim of society is only to produce riches. 
There must be moral limits within which the production of wealth is 
to be carried on, and these limits have been and are being so ob- 
viously transgressed that a spirit of discontent pervades the entire in- 
dustrial world ; and in the very countries where this competition has 
been pressed to its utmost limits capital has ceased to become re- 
munerative, although humanity itself has been sacrificed to its de- 
mands. 

But if, in comparison with the ample provision made in our coun- 
try for the education of the masses, the arrangements in France and 
England are upon a a scale, the opportunities for scientific and 
technical instruction, in France especially, are of a far more complete 
and generous character. For the governing classes, or for those who, 
rising out of the lower ranks, are educated to fill positions of trust 
and responsibility, there exists a series of educational establishments 
of so thorough a course in their respective departments as to exhaust 
all that experience and science sdk Be for the preparation of engineers 
and conductors of industry. The Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures at Paris, the Conservatoire Imperiale des Arts et Metiers, 
several large agricultural schools, L’Ecole Imperiale des Ponts et 
Chausées, L’Ecole Imperiale des Mines, L’Ecole Imperiale de Com- 
merce 4 Paris, the three schools des Arts et Metiers at Chalons, Aix, 
and Angiers, the School of Mines at St. Etienne, the School of 
Watchmaking at Cluses, of the Mining Classes at Alars, the Naval 
School at Marseilles, are all sustained by the Government in the in- 
terests of industry and commerce, and give to French industry that 
intelligence, science, and skill, which, in the Exposition, ete “uni- 
versal admiration, and the general confession that its products, even in 
machinery and metals, were up to the highest standard of excellence. 
Similar schools in the United States ought to be the fruit of the 
great endowment of lands given to the States by Congress for the es- 
tablishment of institutions designed to teach mechanical and agricul- 
tural science and art; but it is to be regretted that, at the present 
time, the application of this grant has not been so directed as to se- 
cure such a result, and we must console ourselves with the reflection 
that, if we are deficient in the higher education necessary for the best 
industrial deyelopment, we have in a measure supplied its place by a 
general diffusion of knowledge, which, evoking the ingenuity and in- 
dividuality of each workman, has rendered it less necessary than in 
countries where the masses are in ignorance. But it cannot be dis- 
puted that this individuality and ingenuity in our American character 
will be more valuable and powerful when directed by the highest or- 
der of intelligence and thoroughly trained scientific leaders. - 


(To be continued.) 
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ART X.—DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


SOUTHERN RIVERS. 


THE article on the improvement of the Mississippi by Mr. Stein, one of 
the oldest and ablest writers on hydraulics and hydrostatics, will be found 
very instructive. It advances a theory upon the much centroverted question, 
how the current of the Mississippi shall best be regulated. Upon this 
question it is wholly unnecessary that we should take sides. The reparation 
of our levees, the protection of our lands from inundation and the deepening 
of the Mississippi outlets, are objects of so much moment that we leave to 
practical experiment and scientific discussion to determine how they shall 
be executed, 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIssissipPI RIVER. 

The Mississippi river, from Fort Jackson to the point where it divides into 
several branches or outlets, called Passes, a distance of about 20 miles, flows 
with an average wicth of about 2,500 feet, and a mean depth of about 70 feet. 
After dividing, it is converted from one concentrated, energetic current into 
a number of feeble, sluggish streams, spread over an extensive surface as 
they discharge themselves into the Gulf of Mexico. The volume of water 
being thus divided and distributed, it is easy to account for the little depth 
found on the bars of the several Passes. a 

The length of the Southwest Pass, from the point where the river divides, 
is about 16 miles, of which twelve miles afford a depth sufficient for the larg- 
est vessels. 

The lower portion of the Southwest Pass, near the Gulf, is much wider 
than the upper. This is a natural result of the opposition of the tidal to the 
fresh water current, with the consequent increase of lateral action, and also 
of the action of the waves propelled from the Gulf by frequent heavy gales, 
The effect of the Gulf tide, on the one hand, is, by its resistance, to impede 
the discharge of detrital matter from the river, and to cause it to accumulate 
at the mouth ; while on the other hand, the effect of the ebb or out-flow of 
the tide, in combination with the fresh water of the river, is to scour out or 
sweep away these impediments, and keep the Pass open. In endeavoring 
to improve the navigation at the mouth of the river, therefore, our efforts 
should be to increase the power acting from within, and so to regulate the 
channel and direct the energy of the current, as to cause it to overcome the 
force from without. The greater this preponderance of the inner over the 
outer force, the greater will be the depth of water upon the bar. As the 
depth of the channel of a river at its mouth, is entirely dependent upon the 
excess of the inner over the outer force, it follows that the main object of 
any system of improvement should be to increase the former as far as prac- 
ticable, and to diminish the latter. This can be done only by a judicious 
regulation and correction of the channel. The course of the stream being 
properly regulated, and the whole power of the current brought to bear 
upon the bottom of the channel, the increased energy of the current, combin- 
ed with that of the out-flowing tide, at its ebb, would soon scour out the bed, 
lower the bottom, and consequently increase the angie depth. 

If the channel of the Southwest Pass were regulated upon the principles 
above laid down, the feeble current that now passes over the bar would be 
increased with new energy, and obtain a scouring power sufficient to swee 
the bar into the deep waters of the Gulf. The depth of the Passat its mout 
might be rendered even greater than would be necessary for the admission 
of the largest vessels. 

Those who, a few years ago, advocated a system of confining the current 
at the mouth of the Pass between parallel works, would not have succeeded, 
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if the plan had been carried out, in effecting any permanent improvements. 
They contended that, the farther the mouth of the river was ected into 
the Gulf, the greater would be the depth to be filled by the deposits of 
detrital matter from the river, and the longer the time required for the forma- 
tion of a new bar; and that the action of the lateral current, which sets 
along the northern coast of the Gulf, would also assist in retarding the for- 
mation of a new bar in front of such works. 

It has also been pro of late to deepen the bars at the mouth of the 
Mississippi by constructing converging walls, from 2 to 24 miles in length, 
on each side of the Pass, their lower ends to reach the outer sides 
bar, and by thus discharging the current upon the bar between the contract- 
ed limits to remove all impediments to navigation. The converging walls 
to direct the current of the river, so as to carry off the deposits now precipi- 
tated where the waters of the river meet those of the Gulf. 

The objections to this plan are, that the converging walls would lessen the 
quantity of flood water, and co uently that of the ebb or out-flow, by 
which only the outlet can bé maintained ; that they would cause a stagna- 
tion of the current, above the contracted mouth, in the wider part of the 
channel ; that the bar would still be formed in front of the converging walls ; 
and that these works would diminish the preponderance of the river power 
—the most effectual agent for keeping the bar at the lowest possible level. 
The theory that the bar results from the outflowing current becoming inert 
at its meeting with the waters of the Gulf, and thus depositing the matter 
held in suspension, is refuted by the fact that this meeting takes place ata 
point considerably outside of the bar, and, instead of a stagnation occurring, 
the outward stream becomes gradually merged in the coast current, both as 
regards its rate and direction. The execution of such a plan would be the 
most effectual means of destroying the navigable capacity of the Pass. 

As fer attempting to obtain a permanent increase of depth, by means of 
dredging operations, the effect would be entirely futile, for the material 
composing the bar, would be replaced almost as fast as it could be removed. 

The bar of the Pass is composed of detrital matter, very find sand, and 
mud, so extremely soft and loose that a man, with very little exertion, can 
force a pole through it to the depth of ten or fifteen feet. Through such a 
soil, it would be impossible, even by the most complete and expensive system 
of dredging, to open a channel that would continue open long enough to be 
ef any practical use. 

We find in a late report the opinion expressed that the stirring up of the 
bottom by dragging harrows or scrapers would be the best and cheapest plan 
of deepening the bars, and that, the formation of the bars being an uninter- 
mitting, advancing, progressive one, the operations for the removal of the 
same should be continued without interruption, and the necessary means 
phat na This is only a variation of the ordinary system of dredging, 
the Danaid’s labor of drawing water in perforated vessels—an endless as 
well as a hopeless task. 

It has also been proposed to substitute for the Southwest Pass, as the 
navigable entrance to the river, a ship canal from some point near Fort 
Jackson to the Gulf. The river Mississippi, from the quantity of the sedi- 
mentary matter brought down by its waters, cannot, in the present condition 
of the channel, clear out the bar at the mouth of the Southwest Pass. How 
then could a canal which has no current prevent the formation of a bar at 
its mouth? Not only would such a bar be formed, but the canal itself would 
be filled up by the deposits from water so full of sedimentary matter, as that 
of the Mississippi. Besides, the main channel of the Pass being deprived of 
the quantity of water necessary to keep the canal in operation, its velocity 
and scouring power would be diminished, and consequently its deposits on 
the bar increased. 

Thus what is proposed as an improvement would, if carried out, destroy 
even the present navigable capacity of the Pass. Such a measure would be 
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the more to be deprecated, inasmuch as the Southwest Pass is easily sus- 
—— of improvement at a comparatively small expense. 

n the report of the board of engineers, in October 28th, 1852, to the secre- 
tary of war, it is stated that all experience of these passes has shown that 
the depth on any one bar is greater, as the volume of water discharged by 
the pass is increased. From which we may reasonably infer that judiciously 
increasing and confining the mass of water, and correcting the course of the 
current is the best mode of dealing with the Southwest Pass. In order to 
prevent the river from over-flowing its banks in time of a flood, the proper 
means are to substitute a straight and shorter channel for a crooked and 
lengthened one, and to confine the waters within a single channel of the smal- 
lest normal breadth, se as to increase the velocity of the current, and facili- 
tate the discharge of its waters, which would gradually result in producing 
a more regular inclination of the surface of the water, and a more uniform 
velocity and depth. Cut-offs are, therefore, highly beneficial to all the great 
interests of life and property, as the rich alluvium of the Mississippi valley, 
for they expedite the discharge of the water and lower its level. The lateral 
outlets should be closed, and the whole volume of water in the river confined 
to the main channel, and where the channel is divided by sand banks or 
islands, all but the straightest should be closed. Thus, the channel of the 
river being regulated, both as regards its direction and the area of its cross 
section, the river would be enabled to bring its whole scouring power to 
bear upon the bed, which by lowering the bottom and keeping it clear would 
increase its navigable capacity ; while the greatest velocity being in or near 
the middle of the current, the banks would be less subject to abrasion, and 
all obstructions in the bed being removed, the increased velocity would 
facilitate more rapid discharge of the waters in time of flood, and lessen the 
danger of overflow ; for, if a volume of water of 500,000 cubic feet passing 
with a velocity of 4 feet per second, through a channel of 2,500 feet in width, 
will require a mean depth of 50 feet, the same volume of water, if the vel. 
ocity were increased to 5 feet per second, would only require, in the same 
condition, a mean depth of 40 feet. That is, by increasing the velocity from 
4 to 5 feet per second, the surface of the stream would be lowered 10 feet. 
A concentration of the power of the stream must necessarily increase the 
sectional area by a greater depth. The correction of the river would also 
shorten the duration of high water in time of a flood ; thus, of all the means 
to be used for improving the river, or lowering its surface, the most im. 
portant is the removal of whatever obstructs the free discharge of its waters. 

Every facility should also be afforded to the tributary streams to dis- 
charge their waters into the main river as rapidly, and at an angle down- 
wards as acute as possible, having the bed of the main river properly reg- 
ulated, and its sides secured against abrasion, an additional quantity of water 
will create and maintain a greater depth and afford a freer vent for the 
rapid discharge of the water, thus lowering the surface in time of flood. 

he reduction of the quantity of water in a river by lateral outlets is at- 
tended by a diminution of its velocity, and, consequently, of its scouring 
power, not merely in proportion to the em 2 of water so abstracted, but 
in a far greater degree ; for instance, if it would require a four horse power to 
hold a submerged body at rest against a stream flowing at the rate of two feet 
per second, it would require a sixteen horse power to hold it against one 
tlowing as the rate of four feet per second. The most important advantage 
of confining the water in a single channel consists in producing a greater 
depth, and consequently a lowering of the surface of the river. 

Crevasses have the same injurious effect as lateral outlets. The elevation 
of the bed of the river below a crevasse, which invariably takes place, not 
only has an injurious effect upon the navigable capacity of the river, but by 
increasing the obstructions to the grog © of the water tends to raise the 
surface of the stream still higher, and thus augments the danger of over- 


tlow. 
To confine by levees the waters of a river, whose course is circuitous, 
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and the discharge of whose waters is impeded by abrupt bends, islands 
and shoals, can be useful only as a temporary expedient. For, as long as 
the defects in the channel of a river are permitted to remain, the bottom of 
the channel continues to rise from the constant deposits, until, at last, the 
surface of the water attains a hight in time of flood, that renders it neces- 
sary to raise the levees still higher. In the erection of levees it would seem 
as if there were no object in view, except the immediate interests of the 
adjacent cultivators of the land. The levees are erected to secure them, at 
least for the present, from the danger of overflow, while nothing is done to 
remedy the defects in the river, by removing the obstructions which impede 
the free and rapid discharge of the water, and cause it to rise so high in 
time of flood. So long as the defects in the channel of a river are permitted 
to remain, the evil consequences resulting from them, will continually in- 
erease, and the condition of the channel become worse. Every year the 
shoals and sand bars will be extended and enlarged, while the bends of the 
river will become more abrupt. The velocity of the current and the depth 
of the water not only cease to be uniform, but are liable to constant change, 
so that navigation becomes uncertain and dangerous, while the steadily 
growing obstructions in the channel impeding the discharge of the water 
more and more every year, have a constantly increasing tendency to force 
the water to rise higher in time of flood. Thus, while the system of levees 
is adopted ostensibly with the view of protecting the agricultural interest, 
it is, in reality, as injurious to it as to any other interest connected with the 
river; for so long as the system does not affect the causes which have pro- 
duced the defective condition of the river, and they are permitted to con- 
tinue their ruinous effects upon its channel, the agricultural interest is 
subjected to the loss of time and labor, every year abstracted from its own 
legitimate objects, and is periodically exposed to the anxiety, suspense and 
fear resulting from a threatened crevasse. 

The natural tendency of water in a river is to remove all detritus or al- 
luvium to the deep waters of the sea. Inastraight river of uniform breadth 
and cross-section, and where the line of current is in the middle of the chan- 
nel, the hight of water in time of a flood is a minimum, as well as the dura- 
tion of high-water in time of a flood. Our efforts should, therefore, be 
directed to render the bed of the river as straight as possible, and to make 
the dimensions of cross-sections correspond with the discharge of the water. 
This being done, the action of the water will effect what is required for its 
future improvement. Thus, the most feasible mode of preventing overflow 
is to regulate and correct the bed of the river to that form which shall afford 
the most direct course, oppose the fewest obstacles, and render the least pos- 
sible friction to the flowing water. ALBERT STEIN. 

MosiLez, February, 1868. 


MOBILE RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


THE essay of Mr. Stein on the improvement of this river is founded upon 
experience and knowledge of that which is treated of. We may take occa- 
sion, however, to say that the bar impediments of this river may be best 
counteracted by taking the rail down to deep water, and transportage over 
it without drayage or lighterage. It will involve, perhaps, the cost of twenty 
miles more of railway, but it will carry out all large cargoes, or fill out car- 
goes Which have been loaded at the wharves, down to the depth of the bar. 
The citizens of Mobile must become reconciled to through freight and fast 
time, as other cities have been. Whenever Mobile shall see that through 
trade is better than no trade, she will pass her share of Western produce in 
exchange for tropical products, and furnish the coal of the Wasa and Tom- 
bigbee to supply the steam marine of the South Seas. Possibly it may not 
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be given to the men of Mobile to see this just now, but it will be made mani- 
fest in the future. Just as the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad runs to deep 
water below Baltimore city, so will the Mobile and Ohio Railroad seek a 
similar terminus in the waters of Mobile Bay. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MOBILE RIVER. 


The Mobile river is formed by the confluence of the Alabama and Tombig- 
bee rivers, after the junction of which it flows in a southerly direction to 
Mobile, which is situated about thirty miles from the Gulf of Mexico. The 
mass of water brought down by the river, besides the main channel, forms 
three others, the Tensaw and Spanish River and Pinto Island Pass. A mile 
below Pinto Island Pass, on the west side of the main channel, is Choctaw 
Point, a promontory projecting eastward, which turns the line of the current 
of the river from a southern to an eastern course across Choctaw bar. 

The Tensaw river, opposite Blakely, divides into the Tensaw and Apala- 
cha rivers, the former taking a westerly, the latter a southerly course. The 
Apalacha, near its mouth, at the head of the bay, again divides into two 
branches, one of which takes a westerly, the other a southerly course. 

The waters of Spanish river and Pinto Island Pass, flowing south, meet 
with the waters of the Tensaw flowing in a westerly direction, and with the 
waters of the Mobile river flowing in an easterly direction, and, taking a 
southerly course, flow over Dog river bar with a momentum much impaired 
by the conflict of currents‘coming from so many different directions. 

The State of Alabama or the Government of the United States of America 
has the property of the soil in the Mobile river up to high water mark of 
ordinary high tide ; and its channel, comprised within these limits, is subject 
to any regulations which the Government may think fit to make. The right 
to the use of the shores is incident to that of the water for the purposes 
necessary to the navigation of the river. 

In Europe the material principle to be observed in the navigation of tidal 
rivers is, that no person shall be allowed to erect works on or in the chan- 
nel which may have an influence on the current or its course, or the stage 
of the water, without the: permission of the Government; the channel or 
alveus or the bed of the river up to common high water mark being public 


property. 

No disposition to undertake the charge or management of the Mobile river 
was shown by the State of Alabama until the legislature in the session of 
1859 and ’60 passed an act for the improvement of the bay and harbor of 
Mobile. Yet notwithstanding that act, owing, I presume, to the state of the 
country since that time, the river still remains in a state of nature. 

The improvement of the Mobile river is a work of national importance, 
requiring both scientific mnaviea® and practical skill, and the undertaking 
of such a work should be preceded by hydrometrical measurements and ob- 
servations. 

The Mobile river has formed its bed according to its fall and guetiy of 
water, and the character of the soil through which it passes has determined 
its width and depth. That the fine sand and mud, or stratum of silt, in the 
Mobile bay can be easily removed, is evident enough from the fact that it is 
found where it is. It was originally brought down by the upland water and 
deposited where it now lies by the action of the current alone; and experi- 
ence has proved, in too many ins.:ances to leave room for doubt, that the 
same power that brought it there, if properly regulated and directed, can 
remove it, without having recourse to expensive dredging operations. The 
efforts of an increased scourage upon such a soil would soon become appa 
rent in a greater depth of water. The tide on the ebb, as well as on the 
flood, would flow more freely in a deep than in a shallow channel ; the resist- 
ance to the motion decreasing with the deepening of the channel, and the 
concentration of its waters, because the retarding forces result principally 
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from the adhesion of the water to the bed on which it flows. The first cause 
of the current on the ebb is the sinking of the tide at Mobile point, which 
does not exceed here fourteen inches at ordinary tide. : 

The deep water track, or sailing channel, takes from above Choctaw point 
an easterly course across Choctaw bar, when it falls in with the conflicting 
currents of the Tensaw and Spanish rivers, and of Pinto Island Pass. The 
effect of this meeting upon the Mobile river is to confuse its action and de- 
crease its scour. These opposing currents cause eddies and crosssets, con- 
sequently a diminution of momentum, and thereby greatly impair the action 
of the water in its course. This evil can only be removed by correcting the 
course for the current. 

To remove the obstructions to the navigation by dredging would only be 
a partial or temporary measure, for they would always be replaced in a short 
time after they had been removed, so long as the volume of water and course 
of the current continue in their present condition. It is capensis by this 
plan to make the navigation of the river permanent orcomplete. The hand 
of man is only required to guide and assist the natural action of the current. 

The regulation of the river should not interfere with the capacity of the 
tidal basin ; that is, should not reduce the cubical contents of the tidal water 
at present admitted into the river. But on the contrary, should be so directed 
as to increase the quantity so as to prevent any injury to the outer bar. 

The contraction of the bay has been prescribed as a means of improving 
the navigable depth, which, in my opinion, it would not do unless the bay 
was entirely done away with. But while the contraction is an inroad upon 
the superficial extent of the channel, it is also destructive to its power, by 
decreasing the quantity of the backwater on which the depth of water on 
the outer bar depends. Nota fraction of the estuary or bay is useless for 
the maintainance of the depth of water on the outer bar. The greater the 
amount of water entering the bay or river in the interval between low and 
high water, the stronger the current on the ebb ; and the less the quantity, 
the weaker the current on the ebb, and scourage also. If the smaller quan- 
tity, by the agency of the above mentioned works, is made to scour 
channel between them—even deeper than is necessary for vessels of the 
largest size, it would not increase the depth of water on the outer bar, but 
unquestionably decrease it and form a practical injury to the navigation. 
The most effective means of lowering the outer bar is to increase the power 
4 admitting into the river the greatest possible quantity of tidal water. 

here is no cause which operates more extensively to injure the outer bar 
or entrance from the gulf to the bay than excluding the tidal waters from 
soil below the level of high water, which serves as a natural reservoir for 
the flood tide, and is the means of affording a valuable scouring power dur- 
ing the ebb. The great and expensive works that have been erected in 
other countries to obtain a sufficient back scour of water may be fully ap- 
preciated by referring to the artificial reservoirs of water with sluicing gates 
attached to many of the harbors of Continental Europe. They prove the 
great benefits that have been derived from the power of back water scoura 
in deepening harbors, and also in afterwards preserving and maintaining t 
depth obtained. 

y regulating the channel of the Mobile river, and graduallyjobstructing 
the discharge of water through the lateral outlets, an amount of back scour. 
ing water could be concentrated of sufficient volume to afford at all times 
an ample depth and breadth for the purposes of navigation. 

Having corrected the disordered state of the channel of the Mobile River, 
from the junction to the head of the bay, and thus affording a free passage 
to the land and tidal waters, the unrestrained action of the increased volume 
of water on the ebb would not be confix zd alone to the upper channel of the 
river, but it would cause an increase of depth threughout the bay and over 
the outer bar. The good results of such an undertaking, carried out with 
energy, and directed by a practical hydraulic engineer, would be apparent in 
a very short time. 
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The riparian owners, whose titles extended to the margin of the river at 
ordinary high tide, impressed with the belief that their rights extended to 
the line of current or weg, put up wharves projecting at right angles 
from the shore, which caused the deposit between them of the sedimentary 
matter brought down by the river. After a while the outer ends of the 
wharves were longitudinaily connected, so as to exclude the water and to 
convert into land what before had been covered with water. As the filling 
up of these slips by the river deposit was too slow an operation, it was as- 
sisted by the occupants of the wharves, that is, they now filled up with bal- 
last and other matter and formed into land. This formation of land is car- 
ried on still on both sides of the river without any interference from the 
Government. Before wharves were built on the opposite side of the river, 
the stream was at liberty to preserve or enlarge its width, but it is now 
rendered powerless. A very leading question in the consideration of this 
subject, is whether, and to what extent the irregular contraction of the 
channel of the river affected the upward fiow of the flood tide, and the accu- 
mulation of the back water in the river, and also how it affects Choctaw 
bar and the width and depth of the river as well as the line of current. 
Singularly enough, no marginal line has ever been prescribed for the chan- 
nel of the river, nor has there ever been a permanent water gauge estab- 
lished. To supply materials for correctly ascertaining the information above 
alluded to, is one of the objects of the recommended hydrometrical surveys 
and observations. 

Mobile is dependant, as far as natural means are concerned, upon the back 
water for its harbor. Every foot taken from the river by the wharves ab 
stracts so much water from the river, and no matter how slightly the quan- 
tity of water that passes through the channel of the river at Mobile may be 
diminished, it inflicts a practical injury upon it. The greatest care there- 
fore should be taken that the water way is not encroached upon. 

The chief obstruction to the propagation of the tidal wave is a contracted 
channel, and yet the occupants of the wharves question the authority of the 
Government to oblige them to restore to the -river the tidal water of which 
it has been deprived by them. Besides that the wharves diminish the 
water way, check the free flow of the water, impair its strength, and thus 
permanently diminish the depth of water above and below them. They are 
also the means of increasing the discharge by the channel of Spanish river. 

The wharves being an encroachment upon the superficial extent of the 
river, are destructive of its power by decreasing the quantity of tidal 
water received at the flood, and consequently the volume of back water re- 
turned on the ebb. In fact it is no longer the same river. It has been 
confined between narrow limits. The occupants of the wharves have been 
allowed to advance them at random towards the line of current or mid chan- 
nel without any regard to the navigation. From the injudicious and reck- 
less manner in which the wharves have been constructed and extended out 
into the channel of the river, one would suppose that they were designed 
for the purpose of silting, and as a preparatory step towards the entire ex- 
clusion of the water. This practical effect cannot be denied ; therefore, as 
the wrong has been committed by the riparian occupants themselves they 
are less entitled to sympathy from the public. It is to be regretted that no 
means have ever been taken to check their proceedings, that no public no- 
tice has ever been taken of them. But the use of and enjoyment of wharves 
for any length of time does not create a title by prescription. The water 
of the river had possession too long to be legally ejected. It appears, also, 
that the Government has given no grants and charters by which they could 
claim the soil of the Mobile river, or any part of the soil of the bay up to 
high water mark of ordinary high tide. 

To remedy the evils which may have resulted from the erection of the 
wharves, it is natural that we have to struggle with prejudice as well as 
self-interest. ALFRED STEIN, MoBILE, January, 1868. 
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ART. XL—DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION. 


THE JMMIGRATION PROJECT—PUBLIC MEETING AT MASONIC 
HALL. 


IN response to the call of the committee or by the Chamber of 
Commerce on Monday evening, brief as the notice was, Masonic Hall was 
filled Jast night with citizens, assembled to hear the plan explained by which 
it is pur to direct to the South an industrial immigration from Europe. 
The larger part of the assemblage consisted of business men, most of whom 
are long established merchants and financiers in New Orleans, and all gave 
earnest and constant attention to the observations and suggestions of the 
one particularly those of Mr. John Everitt, of the London house of 
veritt, Lucas & Co., a firm which Gen. Richardson informed the audience is 
influentially and extensively connected, in monetary operations, with lead- 
— establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent 
r. J. 8. Copes, chairman of the committee deputed to make arrangements 
for the meeting, called the assemblage to order at about half past 7 o’clock, 
and nominated for chairman Mr. Thos. A. Adams, president of the Crescent 
Insurance. The nomination was unanimously gag and Messrs. T. D. 
Miller, J. H. Oglesby, A. H. May, C. H. Slocomb, Wm. DeLarue and L. J. 
Webster, were South secretaries. 

The meeting being organized, Mr. Adams introduced Mr. Everitt, who 
was cordially greeted from every part of the house. He spoke for about half 
an hour, expressing himself substantially as he did in his address to the 
Chamber of Commerce, an abstract of which was given in the Crescent 
yesterday, that presented all his leading ideas on the subject, on which he 
was discoursing, and which in skeleton form may be thus stated: 

The British press receive their intelligence as to the condition of the South 
from Northern newspapers, and through their press the masses of the British 
people are cngenesl with the belief that the South has been utterly wreck- 
ed by the war, is in a state of social and political anarchy, the inhabitants 
abandoning it and emigrating to other lands. This was the idea he had 
himself before going through the Southern States. He had discovered that 
he had been totally misinformed ; that this is one of the most inviting coun- 
tries in the world to the European emigrant, in soil, in climate, in mineral 
productions, in every element that can raise a nation to the highest degree 
of prosperity in agriculture and manufactures. The first step necessary is 
to disabuse British people and British capitalists of their erroneous ideas, 
and he will assist in doing it. 

No more money will be sent here by European capitalists to assist in cul- 
tivating large plantations, for the system is regarded as certain to fail. 

The description of immigrants that ought to be attracted hither are in- 
dustrious men, with small means, say four or five hundred pounds sterling, 
and to secure such an immigration, opportunities must be afforded them to 
buy lands which they can farm, and they must have assurance that they 
will be met when they land by some association that will advise and direct 
them for the best and will protect them from land sharks and land runners, 
and from every other imposition that may be attempted to be practiced upon 
them on their way to their new homes. 

To attain this end Mr. Everitt thought the organization of co-operative 
land associations in each of the Southern States would be a great instru- 
mentality. 

[In the course of his speech, Mr. Everitt adverted to a misconception of 
his remarks in regard to Southern railroads in the report of his address to 
the Chamber of Commerce, published in the Crescent. He was represented 
as saying that the Southern railroad system was the best he knew. He ex- 
plained evening that he had reference te the street railroads in New 
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Orleans, which, he said, were the best mana he had ever seen. As to 
the general railroad system of the country, he was greatly surprised to find 
such an extensive net work of railway, and he thought the structures and 
equipments very good, all the circumstances of the country considered, but 
it would be exaggeration in him to say the roads were better than, or as good 
as moos Europe, where railways are so durable and so systematically 
managed. 

Gey, Richardson spoke after Mr. Everitt, going into a history of the origin 
and progress of African slavery, and showing that the institution was es- 
tablished on this continent by England and was fastened upon the South*by 
the North. The South was the vicarious sufferer for the guilt of others, in 
manfully and openly struggling for the maintenance of a system forced upon 
them originally. ith all the disastrous results of the war, Gen. R. an 
abiding faith in the recuperative powers of the Southern people, and with 
their soil, their climate, and their boundless revenues, there was no reason 
why they should not again become great and prosperous. He explained that 
it was through his persuasions Mr. Everitt was induced to visit the South, 
and although the plan for its regeneration suggested by Mr. E., differed 
from his own inal projects somewhat, he fully concurred in it and would 
recommend its on throughout the South. Influential and responsible 
gentlemen in Mobile had already taken hold, and were working to form an 
extensive organization throughout the State of Alabama. A part of the 

was in connection with such organizations to establish a bureau some- 
where to systematize the transportation of immigrants and protect them 
from sharpers, and although the location of this bureau had not been cecid- 
ed, he thought the situation of New Orleans, at the entrance of the great 
river that, with its branches, permeates the Mississippi valley, would com- 
mene the institution. Gen. Richardson’s remarks were frequently ap- 
plauded. 

In the course of his speech he read the following as the circular which is 
to be addressed to land-holders in the several States, and which gives an 
outline of the organizations proposed to be fermed : 

“We beg to call your attention to a proposal made with a view to assist 
in the cultivation and development of our land, and its resources. 

“It is presumed that the two things required are labor and money ; and 
it is believed opportunities present themselves to secure both of these re- 
quirements in the same person ; there being a large number of persons, with 
small means sufficient for the cultivation of small farm-holdings, looking for 
such opportunities, as we can offer, all over Europe—especially in Germany, 
England, Scandinavia, and other countries. 

“The proposal is, therefore, that owners of land shall form themselves into 
an association, under the general laws of the State, and such special legis- 
lations as may be needed ; putting in their lands, at their present depreciated 
value, by well qualified assessment, and receiving for them fully paid-up 
stock of the company. 

“The articles of association, by which those proceedings will be regulated, 
will take power to purchase, sell, rent, lease, cultivate, improve and other- 
wise deal with their lands, in a general way ; also providing for the borrow- 
ing of money by mortgage, but not more than one third of the assessed 
ae of the lands belonging to the company. 

“ The trust deed of such mortgage providing that such moneys so raised 
shall be applied only in the improvement of the lands, rivers, water courses, 
repairing of levees, etc., and the necessary expenditure of the company le- 

ly, managerially, and otherwise. 

- ti is proposed that the company shall be called ‘The National Freehold 
Land Company of Louisiana,’ or whatever State the company is organiz 


in. 
“It is desirable that the lands should be healthily located, easy of access, 


and as ready for culture as possible. 
“ Believing that this course is a safe and practicable one, giving the land- 
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owner an interest in the improvement of the lands he contributes, and cor- 
respondingly increasing the value of all he may have besides, and securing 
the immigration of sateen pose? of some means—the thing our coun- 
try so much needs—we co it to your serious consideration. 

“ This plan is approved by Mr. Everitt, of Lombard street, London, whose 
business relations are with the monetary, commercial and industrial re- 
sources of England, and who is now making a tour of the Southern States, 


for the p of looking into the industrial enterprises, climate, soil, labor 
and securities of the South ; and for safe and reliable opportunities, for the 
investment of capital, in our country ; and who is quite willing, if this course 


is approved, and seconded efficiently by our landowners, to identify his house ; 
and use his personal influence to make the movement successful in Europe. 

“ If you are desirous of being interested in this movement, we shall be 
glad to hear from you; and also to be informed to what extent you would 
like to embark.” 

After General Richardson, the Rev. Dr. C. K. Marshall addressed the meet- 
ing in one of his most eloquent speeches, conveying a fund of wisdom as te 
what the people of the South should do to help themselves out of their pres- 
ent distress, and illustrating his arguments with that versatility for which 
he is so famous, by anecdotes and suggestions that alternately moved his 
hearers to mirth and to serious and tender thoughts. He fully approved 
the plan of Mr. Everitt, and is about to aid in canvassing the State of Mis- 
sissippi in favor of it. 

The speaking concluded, Mr. Samuel H. Kennedy submitted the annexed 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the president of this meeting appoint a committee of 
twelve citizens, whose duty it shall be to prepare a circular letter, 
to the people of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas, setting forth 
the views presented to this meeting this evening, and iaviting their co-op- 
eration ; and if the response, in the judgment of said committee, is deemed 
favorable, said committee are desired to take the necessary steps to organize 
an association by which foreign white immigration shall be encouraged and 
invited to come and occupy the vacant lands of the South.” 

The chair nominated for the committee provided by the resolution the 
gentlemen named below, and the meeting, without a dissenting voice, ap- 
proved the nominations : 


Samuel H. Kennedy, Dr. J. 8. Copes, 
Judge John N, Lea, John Chaffie, 

W. 8S. Pike, Moses Greenwood, 
Jacob U. Payne, Wm. M. Perkins, 
Gen. G. T. Beauregard, Alfred Moulton, 

8. B. Newman, C. T. Raddecke, 


The meeting then adjourned. Mr. Everitt, Gen. Richardson and Dr. 
Marshall start for Mississippi this morning, to obtain the co-operation of 
land-owners in that State.—WV. O. Crescent. 


HOME HELP. 


WE had recently in our city a convention of well meaning and highly re- 
Faye persons laboring under the incurable insanity of believing that 
the restoration of Southern independence is to come from the benevolent - 
justice of some political party atthe North. We know too well the loss of 
opportunity sustained in the South during the war by the trust in foreign 
intervention, and by the fear of alienating or ing “our friends,” 80 
called, at the North. e radicals will never know, they certainly will 
never acknowledge, what vomy to those friends in the results of the war. 
We appreciate, however, too highly the sincerity of those who still rely upon 
the same agencies of restoration, for us to speak of them with 
We know too well the changes wrought by the war to doubt that they will 
be convinced of the futility of political remedies by the failure of a foreign 
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rty organization to restore the domestic security of the South. No foreign 
intervention can any more give back the South what it has lost, than a 
foreign power could have sent men, food and munitions across the Atlantic 
to aid the Confederate cause. It is the misfortune of the South, that it has 
relied upon similar assurances to the neglect of those individual and associ- 
ated efforts which are alike indispensable and adequate to the great object 
indicated. 

In the earlier history of Virginia may be read a narrative of a colony, 
seated on a rich soil and in a genial climate, looking day after day for the 
arrival of a ship load of provisions. A timely and energetic use of the na- 
tive resources which surrounded these colonists, would have saved them 
much suffering and made them independent of all future food supplies 
by sea. 

Another public and far less pretentious meeting was held on Tuesday 
night last. Its object was to encourage immigration. It assembled in re- 
sponse to the request of eminent capitalists, who desired to afford aid to the 

uth upon a basis of a safe and profitable investment for themselves. The 
success of this enterprise very properly depends upon our own sense of its 
importance, and the complete organization necessary to justify the proposed 
aid. The steps taken by the meeting, and the men appointed to report, af- 
ford a guarantee that the South will do its part of the necessary effort, and 
this is what we have called “ Home help.” 

We have nothing to add on the importance of having more wealth and 
nambers. Every one admits their vaiue. It is proper, however, to mention 
one result of a successful effort in this direction. We do so because it isa 
direct evidence that such practical measures will achieve an object that 
mere party organizations cannot. The introduction of numbers and capital 
will enable the people of Louisiana to control their own political destinies. 
It will relieve them alike from domestic disturbance and from distant inter- 
vention. It will build up whatever of political rights they may in future 
possess, upon the impregnable foundations that support the same rights in 
Ohio, orin New York, or in Pennsylvania—the power to rebuke those in- 
truders who may intermeddle with them. We repeat that everybody wants 
immigration. Europe is groaning to be delivered of thousands, who will 
flock to America that their condition may be improved. When, therefore, 
both parties stand willing to co-operate in a common object, it becomes im- 
portant to examine the obstacles which may have heretofore prevented their 
success. ; 

To examine these obstacles is (with the aid of the intelligent patriots who 
are now interesting themselves in the subject) to remove them. 1. The 
immigrant coming to the South and West by way of New Orleans should 
be protected and conveyed to his new home with exactly the same advant- 
ages that are afforded him in New York. These are: 1st. An immigrant 
depot. 2d. Protection of a State and Federal agency. 3d. Facilities for 
reaching interior homes by the cheapest, safest and most direct means. 2. 
The supply of good lands, at low prices, in large quantities, and on un- 
doubted titles. There are few persons who have not been practically 
engaged in the sale of lands to immigrants, who appreciate the importance 
of an organized system of private land titles. The American land system, 
by which natural boundaries were discarded for astronomical lines, and by 
which the right to enter any quantity of the choice lands that the specula- 
tor might select, was substituted by the sale of smali parcels at low and 
fixed prices, has done more for American progress than any one practical 
institution. . 

All the Atlantic States were settled under old crown titles. The best 
lands were in large bodies, and a small holder was compelled to risk the 
soundness of title to the whole tract of which his farm was parcel. Under 
this system an immense extent of Western Virginia was held by absentees, 
and the land titles were in a condition so precarious that immigrants 
by and took their wealth, numbers and energy to lands further from market 
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and less valuable. Of course the passage of the gift-land acts, and the in- 
creased facilities furnished by railroads and canals, tended still more to turn 
and confirm the current of immigration in this chosen channel. The great 
obstacle which first diverted this current from the Atlantic States, was that 
which we have stated. Now, in seeking to counteract the attractions of the 
great West, and to assure ourselves in the South a share of this true 
wealth of nations, it will become necessary to ze such a consolidation 
of private lands as will meet the competition of the Federal land-offices, and 
the sales of railroads, collegiate and other corporate land-holders. 

The mode in which this can best be done may be stated thus: 1. All 

rsons wishing to sell lands must associate themselves, consolidate their 

ands according to a just assessment of value, and take shares of full paid 

stock in the incorporated association, in place of, and to the extent of their 
several valuations contributed. The private titles must be free from all 
mortgage or other liens, whether of record or tacit, and this must include, 
of course, release of dower. There will be many cases in which parties are 
willing to subscribe encumbered lands. Good land lawyers can generally 
suggest modes by which the cestui gue trust, or other incumbrancer, will 
unite in a consent proceeding, under which the purchase money of the en- 
cumbered estate shall be accepted asa substitute for the title lien. Such 
arrangements will be ——— to place many of our best sugar and 
cotton estates in market. e suppose then the title to all the lands thus 
described conveyed to the president and directors of the land association. 

A direct conveyance from them will afford an unquestionable guaranty, 
and will stand next, if not equal, to an original grant from the sovereign 
holding eminent domain and conveying proprietary titles. 2. The price of 
these lands. This might be fixed by any impartial valuation, but should 
be made to conform to—that is, not to exceed—the tax assessments of the 
same lands. The interest of the association will, however, provide against 
excessive valuations, for it will always have the t competitors we have 
mentioned to contend with. We will suppose, then, that these important 
elements of attraction have been provided for. Then there should be in 
New Orleans a registry of private land titles, under the direction of compe- 
tent officers, and subject to the inspection of.the public, upon payment of 
a small office fee. The registry should still copy the Federal system. Not 
only should publications issue, explanatory of local advantages, but minute 
maps of the tracts and districts should designate the cleared and forest land, 
the mineral deposits, water power or village sites on each tract, with the 
distance from and modes of communication with market, the social conve- 
niences of churches, schools, villages or cities, etc 

The proper organization then of an Immigrant Bureau, supported by the 
States interested, and by the Federal agency of which we have spoken, with 
an organized system of private land titles, will give the immigrant some- 
thing like the same assurance that he derives from the Federal and State 
Governments offering public or corporate lands, The gentlemen charged 
with reducing the present movement on this subject to practical effect, will 
readily see what is necessary, and can devise such a formula of associate 
organization as will meet the exigency and obviate the difficulties of indi- 
vidual and isolated effort. This agency on their part is what we call home 
help, and we are confident it will effect for us far more than foreign inter- 
vention, political or military.—Commercial Bulletin. 











EDITORIAL NOTES 


Wirn the February number of the 
Review the connection of the under- 
signed with it, as acting editor, came 
toaclose. As early as November last, 
finding that the dnties of the position, 
however pleasant, were incompatible 
with other and more important Cares, 
he made known to the proprietors his 
desire that he should be relieved, and 
though at a later day he was prepared 
to change his decision, negotiations 
had already been consummated which 
have secured to the Review the riper 
talent and the maturer experience of 
its present editor-in-chief. In closing 
his brief editorial career, the writer 
begs thankfully to acknowledge the 
warm encouragement received from 
many of the oldest patrons of the RE- 
VIEW, encouragement which relieved 
his labors in many important particu- 
lars, and rendered the sense of his in- 
experience far less oppressive than it 
would otherwise have been. That he 
labored, if not always with good judg- 
ment, at least zealously for the pro- 
motion of the material prosperity of 
the South, the various divisions of the 
work devoted to her industrial and 
commercial interests will abundantly 
prove, and he has the satisfaction to 
know that some of his suggestions 
have been adopted in certain quarters 
with good results. 

It is due to Mr. Barnwell to state, 
that nota line from his pen has ap 
peared in the Review since the death 
of Mr. De Bow, except the biographi- 
cal sketch of the latter in the double 
number for July and August of last 
year, and therefore for all faults and 
shortcomings, the undersigned is 
alone responsible. 

EpwIn Q. BELL. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


AND CLIPPINGS. 


AND CLIPPINGS. 


TO THE PATRONS OF DE BOW’S 
REVIEW. 

THE writer has been called to con 
duct this well-known periodical. As- 
suming that the doctrines of the 
REVIEW represent the creed of the 
South, it becomes alone a practical 
question how best to give effect to 
the common convictions. The past 
is with those who write history ; the 
present is for those who make history. 
We must roll a stone against the 
sepulchre of our hopes and look to 
the transfiguration of the future. The 
new dispensation has imposed new 
duties. It has inspired new resources. 
The effort to secure the control of 
the South in the hands of its sons 
by force of arms has failed. We ac- 
cept the fact of failure without ap- 
peal. We will accord to the eman- 
‘cipated negro all the legal rights to 
which his new relations entitle him. 
This will be done in good faith and 
with perfect sincerity. We will also 
keep faithfully the renewed alleg- 
iance pledged to the Federal Con- 
stitution. We have neither motive 
nor purpose of disunion. We are satis- 
fied that the South can best work 
out its temporai salvation under the 
Union. We give, therefore, the 
guarantee of interest upon the pledge 
of faith. But we have duties of the 
utmost moment to ourselves and pos- 
terity. Shall we abdicate the sta- 
tion to which centuries of civilization 
has assigned us? Shall we abate 
our honest efforts to rebuild those 
social dykes which revolution has 
broken? We cannot -pause. If we 
falter or quit the field, our subjuga- 
tion below our former bondsman is 
complete. It is the paramount duty 





New Yors March, 1868. 





of every Southern man to work sil- 
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ently, resolutely, honorably for the 
social and industrial reconstruction 
of the South, ‘To effect this laudable 
object we must employ new agencies. 
These agencies are taught and war- 
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ests which underlie all American 
society, rather than upon the geogra- 
| phical separation, which, under other 
relations, constituted the divisions 
|of the American people. We must 


ranted by the highest examples of jn future desectionalize the issues. 


civilized Christendom. They are in 
perfect and praiseworthy accordance 
with our fidelity to the Federal Con- 
stitution. If numbers are acknow- 
ledged to be the exponent of rights 
iu the Union, the South must acquire 
numbers. If accumulated capital 
and perfected industrial skill are re- 
cognized as elements of political in- 
fluence, then must the South adopt 
measures to acquire these indispen- 
sable attributes. With these objects 
we should discourage emigration 
from the South. And this, whether 
it resort to the North as a strong- 
hold from which to prosecute a pol- 
itical warfare, or, with the noble des- 
peration of Sidney, sacrifice the ties 
of country and kindred in unavailing 
enmity to a tyranny it could not 
overthrow. To induce our own peo- 
ple, especially the humbler classes, to 
remain at home we must enable them 
to do so; we must also attract ad- 
ditional numbers and capital from 
abroad. Both these measures will 
imply the employment and improve- 
ment of the people. They will im- 
ply the intellectual, physical, and 
industrial development of all our 
resources. The rule of ignorance 
can only be controlled by superior 
intelligence. The tyranny of rude 
and unreasoning labor can best be 
resisted by new dynamic agencies, 
and by mechanical substitutes for 
manual power. The iron sway ofa 
sectional majority may be only coun- 
teracted by industrial independence, 
and by sinking old and immaterial 
issues. All new issues should be 


based on the stratification of inter- 





In doing so no one can predict where 
'the sceptre of this inevitable and ir. 
resistible majority will be held. Not 
impossibly its potent badge may 
sometimes rest on Southern bosoms. 

To aid in preparing the South for 
| this future will be the province of the 
|Review. It will be the agent and 
‘advocate of education, agriculture, 
| foreign and domestic commerce, the 
/mechanic arts, and immigration. It 
‘solicits the aid of all interested in 
‘these subjects. To such contribu- 
tions will be added eclectic mater- 
ials, compiled from the standard re- 
cords of moral and scientific progress 
| throughout the world. In thus ap- 
pealing to the men of mind and 
movement in the South, the writer 
has but one word of perscnal concern. 
He has advised that the Review be 
domiciled in the South, because he 
knows that some such representative 
of Southern interests is indispen- 
sable, This has been done. It will 
furnish the highest additional tes- 
timonial of its fidelity to the pledges 
upon which it was founded. It re- 
turns to the place of its nativity, and 
if it cannot relieve the sufferings of 
the South will, at least, share them. 
The writer submits the Review to 
the public. They can judge better 
by the product of the work than by 
the professions of a prospectus how 
far he can execute the responsible 
task he has undertaken. 


WriuiAM M. BuRWELL. 


New Or.ueans, La., Office of the Review, 
January, 1868. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. — 


Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. send 
us,1. The Old Roman World, the 
Grandeur and Failure of its Civiliza- 
tion. By John Lord, LL.D., pp. 605, 
price $2 50. 

We have but glanced over this 
valuable volume, reading here and 
there a chapter, but have seen enough 
of it to assure our readers that it is in 
the highest degree reliable and at- 
tractive. Dr. Lord’s style is pre- 
eminently nervous, and he carries 
you with him at a rattling pace along 
the long line of splendid victories 
that swell the robber band into 
countless and irresistible legions, and 
converts the little hamlet on the 
banks of the Tiber into a city of such 
grand proportions, such boundless 
wealth and such limitless sway, that 
a prostrate world seems searce wide 
enough to comprehend the grasp and 
scope of her imperial ambition. The 
rapid survey in Chap. 11. of the won- 
ders of Ancient Rome, its palaces and 
temples, its countless monuments 
and statues, columns, arches, battles, 
tombs, and gardens, is an array of 
statistics which we read in breathless 
astonishment. Graphic throughout, 
instructive, entertaining, and in its 
concluding chapters profound and 
philosophic, no better text book 
could possibly be devised for the 
higher schools and colleges, and we 
cordially commend it for this useful 
purpose. The lover of classic litera- 
ture will likewise welcome this 
volume as a valuable addition to his 
library. : 


2. Highty Years of Republican 
Government in the United States.— 
By Louis J. Jennings. 

The thoughtful letters of the 
author to the London Times have 
deserved notice in this 


attracted 
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country as from time to time they 
appeared in that famous paper. The 
present volume is a more elaborate 
presentation of his views, and is writ- 
ten in the same unprejudiced vein 
that marked his series of letters, A 
calm survey of things as he found 
them seems to have been the aim, as 
though the writer felt thatthe mirror 
thus held up to his people and to 
ours would reflect an image requir- 
ing no barnt cork wrinkles or rouge- 


| gashes‘to increase the hideousness of 


its outlines. We can fancy a reflect- 
ive John Bull closing this little 
volume and cursing the radicalism 
of John Bright with true English 
emphasis. “ The ignorant will choose 
the ignorant to represent them,” 
says ourauthor On p. 131, and let Mr. 
Bright succeed in his designs, says 
Mr. Bull, and the House of Commons 
will soon fall to the level of these 
spoon - thieves and speculators in 
office. 

An American must blush as he 
reads this truthful picture of the 
venality of our public men and the 
decline of national purity. We hear 
a good deal of well-meaning bosh 
about the events of the last few years 
having “ put back for a half century 
the progress of Republican Institu- 
tions.” The truth is that republican 
institutions have no continued pro- 
gress. They are best and most solid 
in the bud; the full blown flower 
intoxicates by its beauty and its 
fragrance, but apr?s—all processes 
are those of decomposition and de- 
cay. Those Republics are most en- 
during that, like little Switzerland, 
stand still. Progress is most fatal to 
democracy. The vital principle is 
unequal to the mushroom growth of 
the governing power, the muscles 
weaken as the frame expands, the 
crimson current grows thin and 
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watery as the conduits lengthen, and 
national dissolution follows unless 
some galvanic stroke startles it into 
life under Imperial auspices. 

3. Fred and Maria and Me. By 
the author of “The Flower of the 
Family.” $1 50. 

This beautiful little volume is char- 
mingly illustrated by W. Magrath, 
and is gotten up throughout in 
splendid style. Send for it for your 
young folks and win their gratitude 
for your thoughtfulness. 

Several valuable works have reach- 
ed us which will be properly noticed 
in our next. 

The March numbers of all the 
popular magazines are at hand, all 
well filled and admirable in their 
several provinces. 





Son Pictures.—How Daguerreo- 
types can be enlarged.—The improve- 
ments in the art of photography in 
the last few years are exciting much 
attention. In every branch of the 
art, mechanical, manipulative and ar- 
tistie, many important inventions and 
modifications have been introduced. 
The exceeding interest attached to all 
its operations has attracted the at- 
tention of superior scientific men to 
the art, and its progress has been 
rapid. Of course, with the develop- 
ment of its practicability and the 
multiplicity of its applications has 
followed an increase of its commer- 
cial value, and a number of strong 
business houses have grown up with 
the advancement of the art. Proba- 
bly no one house combines greater 
facilities, or has introduced more im- 
provements than that of Mr. Rock- 
wood, 839 Broadway. Mr. Rockwood 
is one of the oldest (in experience) 
photographers in the country. Being 
counected with it from almost its first 
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introduction into this country, he 
brought to his aid a thorough know- 
ledge of artistic portraiture, mechan- 
ical skill and an enthusiastic desire 
to advance the art. He was the first 
to make the Carte de Visite in this 
country ; the first to introduce the 
beautiful style known as “ Vig- 
nettes ;” the first to successfully intro- 
duce life-sized photographs untouch- 
ed by artists, and yet good enough to 
make a satisfactory portrait, at a cost 
of only ten dollars. 


Enlarged copies of Small Pictures.— 
Many people have, in old and fading 
daguerreotypes and other small pic- 
tures, the only portrait or likeness of 
deceased and absent friends. These 
pictures can be successfully copied 
into life-size portraits, and finished in 
a style of excellence and fidelity to 
the originals, that. is remarkable. 
Some years ago Mr. Rockwood ap- 
preciated the importance of this 
branch of the business, and gave the 
most earnest attention to perfecting 
it. After a, series of careful experi- 
ments, he devised a copying appara- 
tus with which he succeeded in en- 
larging daguerreotypes or cartes de 
visite up to any size required, with 
an accuracy in the highest degree 
satisfactory. Carefully selecting the 
most skillful artists to finish the pic- 
tures, he has built up a business in 
this specialty which brought him 
patronage from all parts of the 
Union. 


Photographs without the Use of 
Chemicals.—Many of our readers may 
have noticed a peculiar yellowish 
brown, or, so to speak, “leathery” 
tone to what are called photographs 
in oil-colors. This is owing to the 
fact that the chemicals ordinarily 
used in photography form a very un- 
stable compound wit! the oil and 
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turpentine of the canvass; the con- 
sequence is, a powerful organic reac- 
tion takes place after the colors-are 
applied on top of the chemicals, and 
generally the portrait is either ruined 
or much injured. As early as 1858 
Mr. Rockwood invented a little appa- 
ratus which at once overcame the 
difficulty. In a moderately lighted 
room, with a southern window, he er- 
ranged in the window a combination 
of lenses, condensing and acromatic, 
which could be called a species of 
Camera Lucida or magic lantern. In 
this apparatus he places a glass 
“ positive,” either from life or copied 
from a carte de visite, and projects 
upon the canvass a beautifal and 
clear image in bright sun-light. The 
artist sitting a little one side of the 
canvass, carefully traces with fine 
brushes or pencils the lines and forms 
of light before him, and makes what 
is technically called a “‘dead color.” 
Oftentimes in less than a half hour 
he produces what is already an accu- 
rate map of the face, while the mate- 
rials used are his own, and not liable 
to the dark stains that come from 
chemical combinations with his co- 
lors. 

Having thus made his sketch with 
all the accuracy of the camera, he 
takes the canvas to the studio, where, 
with a good photograph as a guide, 
he completes the picture. Under all 
ordinary circumstances his success is 
certain. 

We feel much interest in this beau- 
tiful art of photography, and feel as- 
sured that we are right in calling at- 
tention to that branch of it which 
has been made such a successful spe- 
cialty in the hands of Mr. Rockwood. 





THE number of colored people in 
New York city, which seventeen years 
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Among them are twenty'clergymen, 
_and an equal number of doctors and 
druggists, two notaries public, two 
rich merchants, one lawyer, fifty 
school teachers, two professors, twen- 
ty-five musicians, twenty shoemaker, 
thirty tailors, five hundred coachmen, 
ninety-five barkeepers, two thousand. 
waiters, four hundred house painters, 
five hundred washerwomen, one hun- 
dred nurses, and twenty fortune-tel- 
lers. Two papers are published by 
colored persons. One claims to be a 
professional poet, and thirteen possess 
a fortune above $40,000. There are 
seven colored schools, and thirty-two 
mixed mafriages, namely, of a white 
person with a colored one. 


Tax Russt~n Dest.— The Russian 
state debt now amounts to 1,219,443,- 
535 roubles ($765,000,000, on which 
the interest due for the present year 
is 73,848,505 roubles, £9,230,000). If 
to this are added the various ‘issues of 
paper currency in different forms 
made by the government since 1859, 
the total amount of the obligations 
of the Russian State will be found to 
exceed 2,000,000,000 of roubles (£250, 
000,000). 


How to Keer Meat Fresu.— 
Simply immerse in buttermilk. This 
will keep it several days, when the 
milk should be changed, and fresh 
milk substituted. In this way, beef, 
veal, &, can be kept for several 
weeks, and it will be as sweet and 
fresh at the end of that time as when 
first put in. Our butcher furnishes 
us with the receipt. The whole 
neighborhood is now saving its meat 
in this way. It is equally efficacious 
in the hottest weather. — Rural 





ago was 16,000, is now only 10,000. 
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